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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


It 

all  ads 
up, 


Pardon  our  prejudice,  but  it 
looks  like  America’s  advertisers  know 
best  how  to  reach  an  audience.  Maybe 
that’s  why  they  invested  more  than  $7V2- 
billion  last  year  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Just  about  the  same  as  was  spent  on 
radio,  consumer  magazines,  and  TV 
combined.  So  happy 
arithmetic  to  you. 


Gannett 


Want  ad  columns  can 
knit  community  ties 

Aside  from  their  commercial  purpose,  classified  ads 
can  perform  a  social  function. 

This  is  most  evident  in  lar^e  urban  areas  where 
newspapers  such  as  The  Daily  Breeze  have  emerged. 
This  vigorious  daily  prints  about  one  million  inches 
of  classified  advertising  a  year,  interconnecting  peo¬ 
ple  in  15  closely-knit  cities  within  the  southwestern 
area  of  greater  Los  Angeles.  All  have  grown  rapidly 
and  are  still  evolving  the  social  and  economic  skeins 
that  exist  in  more  settled  communities. 

Under  these  conditions  classified  ads  interconnect 
people  who  would  otherwise  he  unlikely  to  make 
contact.  The  ad  columns  perform  a  social  function  that 
knits  community  ties.  They  help  people  gain  a  sense 
of  place,  of  belonging  and  participating,  within  the 
sprawl  of  a  megalopolis. 

It  is  a  function  newspapers  perform  superbly. 

“/  immediately  rented  a  home  ...  listed  in  your  paper  ... 
later  I  secured  employment  ...  sold  one  automobile  ... 
purchased  my  home  approximately  4  years  afio  ... 

5  nuniths  ano  purchased  5  income  units  throufih  the 
same  classified  media.”  —  J.  S.  Sfornan,  San  Pedro,  Ca. 


”...  newcomers  to  this  country,  we  relied  heavily  on 
the  news  media  to  net  to  know  the  place  ...for  sales, 
where  to  buy  what,  etc.”  —  Mrs.  Satercia  Ferreira, 
Gardena,  Ca. 


”...  started  a  small  machine  shop  on  a  shoestrinn  ... 
acquired  practically  all  my  machinery  throufih  your 
classified  ads”  —  Cliff  Stoen,  Clef  Machine  Products, 
Redondo  Beach,  California. 


Co(2lei[  Ncuispa|zM8 


A*Tlie¥f!ashin9Con  Po9t 

(WhaC^  the  question?) 


O.  What  attracts  the  attention  of  more  influential 
leaders  in  Washington  than  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Time, 
Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
combined? 


The  answer  is 

Qtfe  lQa$l)in9ton  |)a$t 

Newspaper  of  the  newsmakers 

Represented  by  Sowyer  Ferguson  Wolker 
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A  "PWS"  For 
A  "BONUS" 


The  3-D  KWIKEE  PRODUCT  CUT  SYSTEM  is 
certainly  a  BONUS  to  your  layout  department  as 
the  nK>st  complete  single  source  of  current  Mass 
Merchandising  product  illustrations  available  any¬ 
where. 

Now,  there's  a  PLUS  that  goes  with  the  BONUS. 
We've  added  two  timely  supplements  to  provide  a 
selling  opportunity  for  your  publication. 

The  Outdoor  Living  Supplement,  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Toy  and  Gift  Supplement,  prior  to 
Christmas,  both  contain  everything  you  need  for  a 
successful  pronKttion.  Color  separated  cover  art, 
retail-oriented  layout  suggestions,  atmosphere  art 
for  creating  your  own  layouts  and  current  product 
illustrations  on  appropriate  merchandise. 

It's  another  example  of  our  "Imagination" 
working  for  you. 


KWIKEE  CUT  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

^fLTI-AD  SERVICES 

Phona  309/692-1530 
P.  O.  Box  806,  Peoria,  Illinois  61601 
or 

1720  W.  Detweiller  Drive,  Peoria,  Illinois  61614 


SEPTEMBER 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Southern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Quebec  Hil¬ 
ton,  Quebec  City. 

22-Oct.  4— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  of 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

26-28 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Meadowlands  Hilton 
Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Qhio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

29- Oct.  2 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — DPI  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  (Edicon),  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2- 4 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  50th  Anniversary  Convention, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3- 6— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  annual  national  meeting,  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6-9 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Eastern  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

6-12 — Newspaper  Week  '74. 

6-12 — 26th  Annual  Photo  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

10 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fall  Meeting,  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
and  Hall  of  Fame,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

10-12 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  Fall  Convention, 
Dinkier  Motor  Inn,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Conference, 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

13-16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  annual  meeting.  Drake  Hotel.  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

13- 18 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

14- 18 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Tamanaco, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

15- 18— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

20-22 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Governor's  Inn,  Durham,  N.C. 

20- 23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  Con¬ 
trolling  Pollution,  U.  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute,  Sapelo  Island,  Ga. 

21- 24 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Can  Inflation  Be  Con¬ 
trolled?  Washington,  D.C. 

25-27 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday 
Inn,  Boston  Heights,  Ohio. 

25-27 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Reporting  Law  Enforcement, 
Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Newspaper 
Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
27-Nov.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

30-Nov.  I— Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  National  Meeting,  Lincoln 
Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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Phoenix  Welcomes 

THE  SOCIETY  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  JOURNAUSTS 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

65th  Anniversary  Convention 


Gone  Pulliam,  Republic  and  Ga2»tte  publisher,  and  nine  other  under¬ 
graduates  founded  SOX  at  OePauw  University  in  Qreencastie.  Ind., 
^ril,  1909.  He  will  be  your  honorary  convention  chairman. 

Join  the  hundreds  of  r^spaper,  radio  and  TV  journalists  from  ail 
over  the  country  who  will  convene  In  Phoenix  November  13-16. 

it’s  your  opportunity  to  associate  with  prominent  professionals  and 
undergraduate  members  and  exchange  Ideas  about  today’s  journalism. 

For  complete  convention  details  write: 
fU  SiQMA  DELTA  CHI 

11/ tn  Republic  &  Gazette 

If  If  I Public  Relations  Dept. 

Illllll  P.O.Box  1950 

f  f  1/ / / f  Phoenix,  Arizona  85(K)1 

M  III  ja  Your  official  convention  hosts  will  be: 

I  Hill  VALLEY  OF  THE  SUN  (PHOENIX)  PROFESSIONAL 
fill  II  CHAPTER  . . .  PLUS  UNDERGRADUATE  CHAPTERS 
1 1  III  ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  NORTHERN 

II III  ARIZONA  UNIVERSITY  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF 

mil  ARIZONA  AND  SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  (TUCSON) 

mil  CHAPTER. 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


Your  host  newtpiqaers  and  convention  coordinators. 


Cluster  of  buildings  pictured:  TowneHouse  Towers,  site  of  1974  Convention 


saddle 
systems 
for  metal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping:  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num, for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACRO  [nIoUDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4109  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“I  USED  TO  CALL  IT  THE  NEWSPAPER  GAME,”  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns  declared  in  that  frank,  distinctive  voice  of 
hers,  “but  now  it’s  called  the  media.”  Added  Adela  caustically 
during  a  Merv  Griffin  panel  show,  “Women  have  been  news. 
Women  crawling  down  to  be  equal  to  men  is  a  picture  you 
put  on  the  front  page!”  Adela  airily  continued  that  she  long 
ago  solved  the  man /woman  working  relationship  “with  part¬ 
nership — I  worked  both  with  them  and  had  them  working 
for  me.” 

*  *  * 

CAPTION  CLASSIC — The  mayor  of  Duluth,  Minnesota  is 
Ben  Boo.  So,  it  was  probably  bound  to  happen  one  day  that 
a  certain  typo  would  occur.  Under  a  two-column  photo  in  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  appeared  this  identification;  “Lynn  R. 
Smith,  prime  mover  behind  D — for  Don’t  Smoke — Day,  pins 
a  no-smoking  button  on  the  lapel  of  Duluth  Mayor  Ben  Boo 
Boo.” 

*  *  « 

NEWSPAPER  RECYCLING  will  never  be  popular  in 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey  declares  an  AP  lead,  if  people  don’t 
get  to  read  their  newspapers  first.  The  story  goes  that  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  trucks  on  the  first  day  of  a  new  re¬ 
cycling  program  carted  off  bundles  of  old  newspapers  put  out 
on  the  curbs  by  residents.  They  cdso  picked  up  bundles  ol 
more  than  1000  copies  of  the  Passaic  Herald-News  left  on 
sidewalks  for  newspaper  delivery  boys. 

«  *  * 

HOW  I  SPENT  MY  SUMMER  VACATION,  PART  2— 
Not  all  post-vacation  essays  in  school  or  in  the  newspaper 
office  turn  to  poetry.  But  Golden  A.  Buchmiller,  regional  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  starts  off  his  Septem¬ 
ber  newsletter  to  correspondents  with  a  poetical  reference  to 
the  Stratford-on-Avon  post  card  message  he  sent  home  to 
staffer  Bob  Mitchell  (Catch-lines,  August  24) : 

“I’m  back  from  Europe  as*  you  can  see 
As  full  of  ideas  as  I  can  be 
Bob  Mitchell  filled  in  well  for  me 
We  even  got  mentioned  in  E&P.” 

*  *  * 

JOURNALISM  STANDARDS  STILL  COOKING— Detroit 
News  columnist  Charley  Manos  reports  that  when  Nadine 
Osladil  of  Grace  Hospital  asked  her  friend  at  the  News,  Bev¬ 
erly  Eckman,  to  disclose  what  she  puts  in  her  special  salad, 
the  reply  was:  “Sorry,  but  in  the  tradition  of  a  newspaper 
woman,  I  cannot  reveal  a  sauce.” 

*  *  « 

SYMPATHETIC  READERS  REPORTED  THEIR  OWN 
DISASTERS  while  seated  at  the  electric  typewriter  keyboards 
to  syndicated  columnist  Norton  Mockridge  after  his  encounter 
with  one  of  the  machines  (Catch-lines,  August  3).  Among  re¬ 
ports  relayed  by  Norton  was  that  of  Joe  Dempsey,  Boston, 
who  tried  an  electric  only  once.  Writing  to  a  friend  named 
Pete,  Joe  hit  the  keys  too  hard  and  also  got  a  finger  stuck 
between  a  pair  of  keys.  The  salutation  came  out  like  this: 
“DDDDDDDeeeeeeaaaaarrrrr  PPPPPPeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee” 

*  *  ♦ 

“WHATS  GOING  ON  HERE?”  California  Angels  man¬ 
ager  Dick  Williams  wanted  to  know  in  the  Anaheim  club¬ 
house.  Joanna  Matos,  La  Habra  (Calif.)  Star-Progress  chief 
photographer,  was  in  the  normally  all-male  sanctuary  taking 
pictures  of  Angel  owner  Gene  Autry  and  uniformed  pitcher 
Nolan  Ryan.  Some  players  were  nude,  others  half-dressed. 
Amid  whistles  and  some  hoots,  no  effort  was  made  to  throw 
the  photographer  out.  “I  was  just  doing  my  job.  I  was  not 
there  to  play  peep-a-boo,  for  crying  out  sakes,”  Joanna  is 
quoted  as  commenting  in  a  sports  wire  story. 

*  *  * 

TITLE  TIME — Gretta  C.  McDaniel  writes  a  column  for  pet 
owners  in  the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Times.  The  title  is 
quite  naturally  “For  Pet’s  Sake.”  And  “The  Itch  to  Write” 
is  the  frank  name  of  a  new  column  by  pubUsher  and  editor 
Frank  Baker  of  the  Fort  Stockton  (Texas)  Pioneer. 
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'  How  the  Sunday  Patriot-News  has  grown 
since  it  was  born  25  years  ago  this  month! 


ABC  Audits  highlight  the  success  trail 


Year 

Circulation 

1949 

57,122  Households 

1953 

102,726  Households 

1958 

143,268  Households 

1963 

163,319  Households 

1974 

168,319  Households 

ABC’s  Primary  Sunday  Market  for  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
covers  21  Central  Pennsylvania  counties.  Within  this  PMA  are 
over  560,000  households  and  1,690,000  people. 

As  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  paused  to  take  note  of  its 
Silver  Anniversary  on  September  15, 1974,  an  editorial  noting 
the  occasion  pledged  continued  dedication  to  serving  readers 
and  advertisers  alike  over  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  and 
beyond. 

HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


&L  Publisher 

©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 26,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.16% 


SNPA  mill  setback 

Publishers  from  the  South  attending  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .\ssociation  meeting  this  week  were  confronted  with  the  disap¬ 
pointing  news  that  efforts  of  their  committee  to  stimulate  newsprint 
mill  expansion  in  that  area  had  failed. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  assurances  of  newsprint  producers  that 
increases  in  price  to  provide  a  better  return  on  their  investment  would 
assure  increased  production?  The  price  increases  in  the  last  year  have 
been  sizeable  enough  to  sweeten  the  kitty. 

Certainly,  newspaper  expansion  in  the  South,  as  pointed  out  on 
this  page  last  week,  has  been  far  enough  above  the  national  average 
to  guarantee  a  ready  market  for  additional  tonnage.  Add  to  that  the 
tonnage  lost  to  Southern  publishers  by  the  termination  of  shipments 
from  Finland  and  it  seems  obvious  the  market  is  ideal. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in  the  South  has  increased  tremen¬ 
dously  in  recent  years  and  over  a  25-year  period  their  daily  circulation 
has  increased  83%  compared  to  a  national  increase  of  23%.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  these  newspapers  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  go  all  out 
in  helping  to  finance  new  production. 

It  seems  to  us  that  some  manufacturer  is  missing  a  good  bet. 

Brazilian  holdup 

Efforts  of  the  Brazilian  Organizing  Committee  for  next  Spring’s  Pan 
.American  Games  in  Sao  Paulo  to  sell  exclusive  photo  rights  to  any 
bidder  for  SI 00,000  is  a  holdup  pure  and  simple. 

The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  International  are  correct  in 
saying  they  won’t  pay  a  nickel  and  won’t  cover  the  games  under  such 
conditions. 

The  games  comprise  a  legitimate  international  news  evem  and  as 
such  should  be  open  to  the  widest  possible  news  and  picture  coverage 
from  all  media.  To  exact  a  price  for  exclusive  coverage  which  would 
then  exclude  anyone  else  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  such  international 
sports  events.  It  is  also  contrary  to  the  journalistic  principle  of  open 
coverage  of  public  events. 

We  hope  the  Brazilian  group  will  realize  and  admit  its  error  or 
that  it  will  be  overruled  by  the  International  Olympic  Committee. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Phllly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vln,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Strlbley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone: 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 

Chicago:  1 1  I  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phone: 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor; 
Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Strlbley, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street.  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6364.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 


Stock  quotations 

.Acknowledging  the  fact  that  extending  the  closing  time  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  American  Exchange  from  3:30  to 
4:00  p.m.  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  p.m.  newspapers  in  the 
East  to  print  the  final  stock  quotations  in  time  to  reach  commuters, 
the  boards  of  governors  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

“We  had  to  take  into  consideration  first  the  needs  of  the  industry,’’ 
one  governor  said.  That  means  the  needs  of  the  reading  public  came 
second  or  last. 

Members  of  both  exchanges  feel  that  adding  one-half  hour  to  the 
trading  time  will  increase  business,  particularly  on  the  West  Coast 
because  of  the  time  differential.  It  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  investors  who  rely  on  the  day’s  final  quotations  as  printed  in 
their  newspapers  may  suffer. 

The  technology  exists  for  speedy  newspaper  reproduction  of  final 
stocks.  The  paramount  problem  is  one  of  distribution  through  city 
traffic  at  the  evening  rush  hour. 


San  Francisco:  433  California  Sf.,  Suite  505, 
94104.  Phone  415-421-7950.  Scott.  Marshall. 
Sands  &  Latta,  Inc.  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20045.  Phone:  202-628-8365. 
Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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by  Vic  Cantone 


letters 

CLARIFICATIONS 

It  was  surprising,  indeed,  to  read  the 
story  Re:  “Women’s  page  changes  noted 
by  three  editors,”  (E&P,  July  6,  pg.  21). 

I  find  it  most  embarrassing  to  be  so 
misquoted,  to  wit: 

1 —  I  did  not  say  that  a  year  ago  when 
we  won  the  third  place  award  in  Penney- 
Missouri  competition  that  we  were  pro¬ 
ducing  a  stereotypic  society  section.  That 
was  four  years  ago  when  we  won  an  hon¬ 
orable  mention  plaque  for  family  section 
competition,  sponsored  by  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

2 —  We  began  making  changes  after  that. 
A  year  ago  we  won  first  place  in  CNPA 
competition  and  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we 
won  third  in  Penney-Missouri.  We  never 
have  won  first  place  in  that  contest. 

3 —  We  do  not  sell  wedding  space  so  I 
never  would  have  said  that.  In  fact,  I 
made  a  great  point  of  saying  that  it  was 
being  done  on  the  East  Coast  and  that 
personally  I  favored  going  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Bea  Anderson 
(Anderson  is  editor  of  the  People  section, 
Orange  Coast  (Calif.)  Pilot) 

*  *  * 

CONCERNED 

The  journalistic  profession  at  large 
would  serve  the  public  interest  by  being  a 
little  more  concerned  for  all  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  and  a  little  frenetic  for  the  First 
Amendment  alone.  Your  excess  of  zeal  for 
a  free  press  is  a  bit  reminiscent  of  the 
lawyers’  passion  for  their  rights,  etc.,  ad 
nauseam.  What  is  particularly  peculiar  is 
the  urban  press’  almost  equal  passion  to 
put  down  the  Second  Amendment,  the  right 
to  keep  and  if  necessary  bear  arms;  among 
other  things,  this  is  the  right  to  stay  alive, 
the  right  of  an  oppressed  people  to  change 
their  government  when  orderly  methods  are 
no  longer  practical  and  much  more  .  .  . 
Yet  no  agency  has  done  more  to  disparage 
and  suppress  this  right  than  the  big-city 
urban  axis  press  on  the  two  seacoasts  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  A  little  more  balance  from 
the  vested-interest  press  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  public  respect  for 
that  press. 

Bill  R.  Anderson 

Alamosa,  Colo. 

*  *  * 

NEWSPAPER-IN-THE-LIBRARY 

Over  the  weekend,  I  saw  an  editorial  in 
the  New  Haven  Register  of  Sept.  7  which 
explained  its  “newspapers  in  the  class¬ 
room”  program.  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
reported  on  this  type  of  educational  activ¬ 
ity  for  schools,  but  I  don’t  recall  any  pro¬ 
grams  for  public  libraries.  If  it  isn’t  being 
done,  I  suggest  that  newspapers  explore 
the  possibility  of  working  with  libraries. 
Keep  in  mind  that  libraries  have  become 
more  aggressive  in  their  efforts  to  serve  all 
segments  of  the  community.  In  my  view, 
newspapers  and  libraries  have  a  great  deal 
in  common  and  should  work  together  in  a 
mutually  beneficial  program. 

Gene  Bennett 

West  Hempstead,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  POUCY 

What  responsibility  does  a  newspaper 
have  for  the  caliber  of  ads  it  carries? 

E&P’s  July  6  editorial  doesn’t  answer 
the  question.  It  says  more  and  more  papers 
are  policing  their  ads.  It  doesn’t  say  all 
papers  should  do  so. 

E&P  asks  how  an  advertising  niedium  can 
protect  the  consumer  against  the  consumer’s 
own  stupidity.  By  not  answering  that  ques¬ 
tion,  E&P  implies  there  is  none.  Yet,  it’s 
quite  simple — by  having  an  advertising 
policy  that  keeps  out  the  weeds. 

One  well-known  newspaper  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bold  insert  in  its  ad  pages:  “We  ex¬ 
pect  all  merchandise  advertised  to  be  as 
represented.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  recent  purchase  from  one 
of  our  mail  order  advertisers,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write.  We  will  use  our  best  efforts 
to  give  you,  our  valued  reader,  the  service 
you  deserve.” 

For  the  paper,  this  policy  has  resulted  in 
greater  ad  revenues  and  greater  reader  ap¬ 
preciation.  Advertisers  know  their  ads  will 
have  credibility;  readers  see  the  paper  as 
friend  and  protector. 

If  you  were  going  to  buy  something  from 
an  ad,  would  you  buy  from  a  publication 
which  used  the  theme,  “We  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  about  the  consumer’s  own  gullibility,” 
or  would  you  buy  from  an  ad  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  told  you  it  did  its  best,  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages,  to  act  in  the  readers’  in¬ 
terest? 

Joe  Dawson 

(Dawson  is  public  affairs  director  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.) 


CONSTRUCTION 

Roy  H.  Copperud  weeps  for  the  demise 
of  the  appositive  in  favor  of  what  he  calls 
the  “false-title  construction”  (E&P,  Sept. 
7).  Quite  frankly,  I  can’t  get  all  that  up¬ 
set  about  using  “37-year-old  trustee  Gary 
Cagel,”  instead  of  “Gary  Cagel,  37-year-old 
trustee.”  His  argument  is  that  speech  is 
often  a  good  criterion  for  judging  the  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  grammatical  constructions, 
and  no  one,  he  says,  would  say  “37-year- 
old  trustee  Gary  Cagel”  in  conversation. 
Maybe  so.  But  speech  patterns  have  also 
given  us  “ain’t”  and  other  horrors,  the 
most  obnoxious  of  which  recently  is  the 
use  of  “debut”  as  a  verb.  For  example,  on 
page  28  of  E&P’s  same  issue,  we  find  this 
headline:  “24-hour  Tribune  will  debut  with 
five  editions.” 

John  E.  Feehery 
(Feehery  is  managing  editor,  Amoco  Torch, 
Chicago,  III.) 


Short  Takes 

An  eternal  optimist  Russo  says  he  ex¬ 
pects  one  day  to  fake  money  and  to  pay 
off  his  debts — even  the  ones  he  has  had 
discharged. — Hartford  Courant. 

*  *  * 

He  is  a  physician  and  director  of  the 
gastrointestical  unit  at  Beth  Israel  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  Boston  and — Rochester  Times- 
Union. 

*  *  « 

“I’m  turning  no  more  tricks,”  says  Baby 
Doll,  a  happy  hooker  for  534  years. — 
Atlanta  Journal. 
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The  New  York  Times 
reaches 

more  people  living 
in  homes  valued 
at  $40,000  or  more 

(1,373,000)  than 
any  of  these  other 
national  media. 


M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  president  of  Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  this  week  at  the  group's  annual  meeting. 


Senate  bill  lets  FCC  deny 
cross-ownership  licenses 


Television  and  radio  broadcasters  re¬ 
ceived  both  good  and  bad  news  this  week — 
it  just  depended  on  who  was  talking. 

The  good  news  came  from  Richard  E. 
Wiley,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  who  said  he  person¬ 
ally  opposed  any  sweeping  order  about 
cross-ownership. 

The  bad  news  came  from  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  Commerce  Committee  which  passed  a 
substantially  weakened  bill  which  would 
have  extended  broadcasters  a  large  degree 
of  “protection”  in  license  renewal  cases. 

Speaking  to  the  International  Radio 
and  TV  Society  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
(September  18) ,  Wiley  said  he  opposed 
any  sweeping  order  requiring  owners  of 
newspapers  to  divest  themselves  of  radio 
or  tv  stations  in  the  cities  where  they 
publish. 

Although  the  commission  as  a  whole  is 
presently  considering  the  passage  of  just 
such  a  regulation,  he  said  he  thought  the 
must-sell  requirement  was  justified  when 
a  publisher  or  company  owns  both  the 
only  newspaper  and  only  tv  station  in 
town. 

He  told  a  reporter  that  in  that  specific 
instance  an  FCC  requirement  would  affect 
only  a  dozen  tv-newspaper  situations  in 
the  entire  nation.  However,  he  added  that 
if  radio  franchises  were  also  considered  it 
could  be  a  lot  more. 

News  of  Wiley’s  stance  against  a  broad 
cross-ownership  ruling  should  ease  pres¬ 


sures  that  have  been  building-up  over 
possible  commission  action  to  break-up  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper/tv  groups. 

Serious  setback 

However,  the  Senate  did  not  act  as 
kindly  to  the  electronic  media.  This  week, 
a  bill  that  would  have  given  television 
and  radio  stations  an  easy  road  to  re¬ 
newal — virtually  clearing  the  path  strewn 
with  cross-ownership  obstacles — received  a 
serious  setback. 

Passed  unanimously  on  September  17, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  approved 
a  substitute  bill  that  instead  gives  broad¬ 
casters  far  less  protection  against  licens¬ 
ing  challenges  than  they  had  originally 
sought. 

The  house  approved  on  May  1  with  only 
token  opposition  a  measure  that  would 
have  extended  license  terms  from  three 
to  five  years,  would  have  assured  renewals 
to  broadcasters  who  provided  their  com¬ 
munities  “minimal”  service,  and  would 
have  barred  the  FCC  from  denying  re¬ 
newals  because  of  cross-ownership  be¬ 
tween  broadcast  stations  and  newspapers 
in  the  same  community. 

Renewal  is  ^presumed’ 

Instead  w’hat  broadcasters  received  was 
a  new  bill  that  more  or  less  states  that 
stations  which  are  in  compliance  with 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Billy  Graham  says: 

Newspapers  need 
to  crusade  for 
higher  morals 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  famous  evan¬ 
gelist,  says  newspaper  publishers  should 
make  a  crusade  for  moral  and  spiritual 
integrity  their  No.  1  priority. 

Marking  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
global  ministry,  the  North  Carolina 
preacher  delivered  a  lengthy  sermon  and 
then  answered  questions  put  to  him  by 
several  press  executives  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (September  16)  at  the 
Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs. 

Circulation  and  advertising  growth 
should  not  be  the  primary  and  only  con¬ 
cern  of  publishers.  Dr.  Graham  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  widespread  breakdown  of  mor¬ 
ality  calls  for  strong  countermoves.  He 
listed  “Watergate”  as  only  one  example 
of  the  collapse  of  integrity  but  did  not 
elaborate.  However  in  the  question  period 
he  made  some  personal  comments  on  the 
resignation  of  President  Nixon  and  the 
pardon  granted  him  by  President  Ford. 

SNPA  president  Tams  Bixby  of  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.  observed  that  it  was  the 
largest  audience — more  than  300  persons 
— ever  attended  the  opening  session  of  the 
convention.  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
Gannet  Company,  remarked  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Dr.  Graham  that  the  press  had 
a  large  part  in  attracting  attention  to  him 
as  a  religious  force  after  the  initial  cru¬ 
sade  in  Los  Angeles  in  1949. 

‘Push  Graham’— W.R.H. 

According  to  Miller’s  research,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  so  impressed  with 
the  young  evangelist  at  the  time  that  he 
issued  a  directive  to  his  editors  to  “push 
Graham.” 

Dr.  Graham  acknowledged  that  the 
newspapers  had  helped  him  to  overcome 
the  prevalent  Elmer  Gantry  image  that 
was  anathema  to  mass  evangelism  25 
years  ago.  He  complimented  the  press  for 
consistently  treating  him  with  sympathy 
and  understanding  and  said  there  had  been 
few  instances  where  he  had  been  mis¬ 
quoted. 

“You  have  been  accurate  most  of  the 
time,”  said  Dr.  Graham.  “Even  in  your 
occasional  criticism  of  my  ministry  I 
have  had  to  say  you  were  accurate.” 

In  an  apparent  slip  of  the  tongue,  he 
referred  to  SNPA  as  SNAP. 

Ground  rules  for  the  press  conference 
barred  questions  from  reporters  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  session. 

William  S.  Morris  III,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Newspapers  started  the  questioning  by 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Ad  buyers  told 
‘new’  Chi  Trib 
to  add  readers 

By  Darrell  Leo 

On  September  16,  the  Tribune  Company 
unveiled  its  24-hour  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
newspaper  which  officials  said  will  draw 
some  100,000-150,000  new’  readers. 

After  burying  the  financially  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Chicago  Today,  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  outlined  the  new  direction  the  new’s- 
paper  w’ill  take  to  fill  the  afternoon  news 
gap.  Presentations  to  ad  buyers  w’ere  made 
both  in  Chicago  and  New  York  to  explain 
the  concept. 

In  New  York,  Jerry  Parisi,  New  York 
advertising  manager,  said  the  plans  for 
the  24-hour  Tribune  stemmed  from  a  study 
two  years  ago  of  the  newspaper’s  “Super 
Sunday”  when  Today’s  weekend  editions 
were  eliminated  and  combined  w’ith  the 
Tribune’s.  At  that  time,  the  new’spaper 
showed  an  increase  of  165,000,  he  said. 

The  new  Tribune,  he  added,  would  be 
easier  to  read  and  provide  Chicago’s  read¬ 
ers  W’ith  more  immediate  access  to  the 
new’s. 

Major  features 

Among  the  major  features  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  promoting  with  the  changeover  are: 

1.  A  preprinted,  pull-out  classified  sec¬ 
tion,  which  w’as  started  three  w’eeks  ago. 
The  free-standing  section  allows  more 
production  time  each  day  for  hard-news,  a 
spokesman  said. 

2.  A  new  “Metropolitan”  section  which 
W’ill  carry  the  emphasis  on  local  reportage 
and  be  designated  on  each  metro  page  with 
a  logo. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  newspapers’ 
Tempo  Feminique,  Food  and  Sports/Busi¬ 
ness  section. 

4.  Sectionalization  of  news  and  features 
designated  by  logos.  These  new  heads  in¬ 
clude  national  news  and  features  desig¬ 
nated  by  three  stars  in  a  reverse  block  and 
the  word  “Nation,”  w’orld  new’s  and  fea¬ 
tures  designated  by  a  reverse  globe  and 
the  word  “World.” 

5.  Addition  of  new  columnists  including 
Jack  Mabley,  Dear  Abby,  Rick  Talley, 
Carol  Rasmussen,  Maggie  Daly,  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers,  Marilyn  Stitz,  Jerald  terHorst 
and  Wayne  Stayskal  (cartoonist). 

6.  Expansion  of  the  newspaper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  overseas  bureaus. 

7.  Continuation  and  possible  expansion 
of  the  newspaper’s  investigative  task  force 
headed  by  Pamela  Zeikman. 

8.  A  page  two  summary  of  Today’s 
Events. 

Jerry  West,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  compared  the  24-hour  Tribune  to  a 
reporting  of  the  new’s  “like  a  television 
report.” 

He  added  that  all  editions  will  carry  the 
same  dateline,  features  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  all  six  editions. 

Although  the  newspaper  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  possibility  to  ad  agency  people 
who  attended  the  luncheon,  the  Tribune’s 
ad  rates  will  be  going  up  on  November  1. 
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However,  according  to  Thomas  P. 
O’Donnell,  vicepresident  and  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  the  rates  were  passed  several 
months  before  the  changeover  and  do  not 
reflect  any  possible  circulation/reader  in¬ 
creases.  That  increase  includes  classified 
and  general  advertising  rates,  but  does  not 
include  retail. 

Under  the  six  edition  operation,  the 
Tribune  w’ill  continue  to  offer  advertisers 
zoned  editions,  said  O’Donnell,  but  no 
edition  by  edition  breaks  have  been  made. 

As  for  possible  increases,  O’Donnell  said 
it  would  be  at  least  six  months  before  the 
Tribune  can  really  estimate  where  circu¬ 
lation  will  fall  and  how  rates  might  be 
affected. 

Union  woes 

Meamvhile  as  Tribune  Company  debut- 
ted  its  format  backed  by  a  multi-million 
promotion,  displaced  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union  local  were 
bickering  in  court. 

On  September  11,  a  Federal  court  judge 
denied  Local  16  a  request  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order  requiring  the  Tribune 
Company  to  delay  the  termination  of  164 
members  in  conjunction  with  the  shut¬ 
down  of  Chicago  Today. 

The  CTU  had  asked  for  the  order  pend¬ 
ing  resolution  by  the  court  or  an  arbitra¬ 
tor  of  its  fight  to  w’in  the  retention  of  62 
employes  with  permanent  situations  and 
102  temporary  employes,  or  substitutes. 

Court  Judge  James  B.  Parsons  denied 
the  request  in  an  emergency  hearing.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  hearing,  union  attorneys  main¬ 
tained  the  union  members  would  be  harm¬ 
ed  because  of  the  immediate  loss  of  income. 

However,  Tribune  attorneys  said  that 
those  employes  could  recoup  their  losses 
immediately  if  they  win  their  job  battle. 
But,  the  attorney’s  said,  the  Tribune 
could  not  be  able  to  get  hack  the  wages  it 
paid  out,  if  its  dismissal  w’ere  upheld  in 
court.  They  also  argued  that  each  employe 
who  was  laid  off  received  four  weeks  pay. 

Added  Joel  Kaplan,  a  Tribune  attorney, 
“What  is  the  company  supposed  to  do: 
Let  them  sit  around  and  drink  coffee  all 
day?  Do  nothing?  Featherbed?” 

In  finding  in  favor  of  the  Tribune, 
Judge  Parsons  set  a  date  for  the  hearing 
on  the  suit  which  would  stop  the  Tribune 
from  letting  its  Today  printers  go.  The 
date  is  October  21. 

In  that  case,  the  union  contends  that 
its  collective  bargaining  agreement  is  ef¬ 
fective  until  January  15  and  that  the 
Tribune  would  be  violating  the  agreement 
with  lay-offs  of  Today  employes. 

• 

Ford  will  address 
UPI  conference 

President  Ford  will  address  the  1974 
United  Press  International  Editors  and 
Publishers  Conference  (EDICON)  in  San 
Francisco  on  October  2,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

The  White  House  said  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  will  fly  to  the  West  Coast  from  Provo, 
Utah,  where  he  will  speak  earlier  in  the 
day  at  the  Brigham  Young  University,  a 
Mormon  school. 

Ford  will  address  the  San  Francisco 
meeting  at  6  p.m.  PDT. 

EDITO 


Investigating 
reporters 
are  indicted 

Indiana  Gov.  Otis  Bowen  said  he  was 
“surprised  and  shocked”  by  the  indict¬ 
ments  of  two  Indianapolis  Star  newsmen 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
felony. 

The  indictments  were  returned  by  the 
Marion  County  grand  jury  Thursday 
(September  12)  against  William  E.  An¬ 
derson  and  Richard  E.  Cady,  two  members 
of  the  newspaper’s  investigative  team  that 
has  been  working  for  months  on  a  probe 
of  alleged  police  corruption. 

The  indictments  accuse  the  reporters  of 
conspiring  to  offer  a  policeman  a  bribe, 
presumably  in  exchange  for  information. 

Both  surrendered  immediately  and  ap¬ 
peared  with  their  attorneys  before  Crim¬ 
inal  Court  Judge  Harold  Kohlmeyer,  who 
released  them  on  their  own  recognizance 
pending  arraignment  September  30. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  assistant  publisher 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
News,  and  the  Star’s  managing  editor, 
Robert  P.  Early,  issued  a  statement  say¬ 
ing  the  charges  were  absurd  and  that  both 
reporters  were  innocent. 

“I  get  just  a  little  nervous”  when  I  see 
a  reporter  challenged  in  attempting  to  get 
the  news.  I  believe  a  reporter  has  stand¬ 
ards  he  must  ‘observe  but  he  still  has  to 
get  out  and  have  his  freedom  so  he  can 
get  the  news  as  it  is.” 

Both  Anderson  and  Cady  were  involved 
in  a  Star  investigation  into  police  corrup¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  articles 
earlier  this  year. 

The  articles  prompted  a  grand  jury 
probe,  which  has  resulted  in  several  in¬ 
dictments  against  policemen.  There  also 
was  a  major  shakeup  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  including  the  replacement  of  the 
chief  of  police. 

• 

N.Y.  lottery  gets 
Saxbe’s  approval 

The  New  York  State  Lottery  received 
an  okay  this  week  from  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  which  said  the  revenue-raising 
game  had  been  acting  legally  under  the 
law. 

According  to  Marvin  R.  Loewy,  deputy 
chief  of  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racket¬ 
eering  Section  of  the  department,  the  lot¬ 
tery  did  not  “appear  to  have  violated  any 
Federal  criminal  statutes.  They  appear 
not  to  include  any  use  of  U.S.  mails  or 
any  use  of  interstate  facilities.” 

The  New  York  system  is  the  first  of 
13  state  lotteries  under  investigation  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  receive  an  all- 
clear  signal. 

Investigations  of  other  state  lotteries 
are  pending.  The  department  is  looking  at 
them  to  see  if  any  violate  specific  federal 
laws,  including  the  circulating  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  lotteries  through  the  mails 
(which  most  affects  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing).  (E&P,  Sept.  7) 
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Red  Chinese 
to  host  group  of 
Canadian  newsmen 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

As  China  celebrates  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Communist  government  October  1, 
a  group  of  Canadian  newspaper  publishers 
will  be  entertained  by  the  Chinese  during 
a  two-week  return  visit. 

The  Canadian  group  to  tour  China  Sep¬ 
tember  28  through  October  13  also  in¬ 
cludes  broadcast  executive  and  government 
agency  heads.  Attending  the  celebrations 
marking  25  years  of  Communist  rule  will 
be  Ross  Munro,  publisher  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  and  president  of  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  news  cooperative. 

Munro  will  lead  the  19-member  delega¬ 
tion.  Journal  editor  Andrew  Snaddon  said 
this  week  Munro  is  touring  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  India  and  other  countries 
before  joining  the  group  in  China. 

“We  have  reasonable  relations  with  the 
Chinese.  We  sell  them  wheat  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and  Southam  Newspapers 
(of  which  Edmonton  Journal  is  a  part) 
has  a  correspondent  in  Peking,”  said 
Snaddon.  “I  had  dinner  with  a  group  of 
Chinese  editors  in  Edmonton  last  year. 
So  the  Chinese  are  extending  the  Cana¬ 
dians  a  courtesy.” 

The  Canadians  are  visiting  China  as  a 
return  visit  made  by  a  number  of  senior 
working  Chinese  journalists  in  June  last 
year.  The  Canadian  visitors  were  selected 
by  the  external  affairs  department  of 
Canada  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  em¬ 
bassy  in  Ottawa.  Heads  of  major  news 
organizations  were  asked  to  put  forward 
nominations  for  the  trip. 

Why  no  U.S.  news  bureaus? 

As  the  Canadian  newsmen  are  appar¬ 
ently  making  inroads  in  China,  no  word 
has  yet  come  to  United  States  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers  on  their  requests 
made  some  time  back  to  establish  news 
bureaus  in  Red  China. 

Besides  the  Southam  Newspapers’  cor¬ 
respondent  in  China,  Canadians  can  also 
boast  that  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
also  has  a  bureau  with  full-time  corre¬ 
spondent  in  China. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
the  President  have  been  to  China  and  back 
with  promises  of  goodwill,  but  the  State 
Department  has  apparently  done  little  to 
encourage  the  Chinese  to  honor  the  Ameri¬ 
can  requests,  E&P  has  learned. 

John  King,  press  officer  of  the  State 
Department,  told  E&P  on  the  phone  from 
Washington,  “It’s  been  so  long  since  we’ve 
even  discussed  the  situation  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  U.S.  journalists  stationed 
full-time  with  bureaus  in  China.  I  really 
can’t  tell  you  where  the  situation  stands 
either.  You  know  how  the  bureaucracy 
operates.” 

Continued  King,  “It’s  well  known  the 
Chinese  know  our  interests.  But  we  don’t 
have  full  diplomatic  relations.  They  just 
don’t  want  to  go  the  extra  step  yet  and 
allow  the  news  agencies  to  come  in.”  King 


promised  to  get  a  statement  on  the  matter 
from  Kissinger,  but  failed.  And  as  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  King  was  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

Nate  Polowetzky,  Associated  Press  for¬ 
eign  editor,  said,  “We  certainly  would 
like  to  open  up  a  bureau  in  China.”  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager  of  the  AP, 
told  E&P  that  he  feels  “something  seems 
to  have  stalled  it,  and  we  don’t  know 
what.” 

Gallagher,  however,  pointed  out  that  AP 
has  an  agreement  with  Hsinhua,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  news  agency,  worked  out  two  years 
ago  when  he  and  Paul  Miller  and  a  group 
of  other  AP  people,  visited  China.  This 


(The  writer  of  this  report  is  a  senior  re¬ 
porter  in  UPI’s  Los  Angeles  bureau  and 
has  been  involved  in  coverage  of  Richard 
M.  Nixon  as  both  private  citizen  and 
President.) 

The  news  media  troops  who  covered 
Richard  Nixon  since  1968  were  often  hard 
put  to  get  information  from  and  about  the 
President  but  physically  and  technologi¬ 
cally  they  were  used  to  the  red  carpet 
treatment. 

The  way  of  life  ended  abruptly  on 
August  9,  the  day  Nixon  left  office  and 
flew  to  seclusion  behind  the  walls  of  his 
Casa  Pacifica  estate. 

Since  then  the  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  of  press  radio  and  television 
could  do  little  more  than  stand  outside 
the  gate  leading  to  the  oceanfront  com¬ 
pound  hoping  for  a  news  morsel — and  not 
getting  it. 

The  first  few  days  after  the  resignation 
there  were  about  50  members  of  the  news 
media  in  the  San  Clemente  area  but  the 
number  steadily  dwindled,  then  increased 
slightly  after  the  Presidential  pardon  and 
news  of  Nixon’s  physical  condition. 

The  three  major  television  networks 
maintained  crews  and  also  chased  Nixon 
when  he  spent  a  few  days  in  Palm  Springs 
but  in  vain.  The  wire  services  and  a  few 
newspapers  also  kept  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen  on  the  scene  but  their  vigil  was 
also  without  reward. 

There  have  been  only  two  official  state¬ 
ments  from  the  former  “Western  White 
House”  since  Nixon  resigned  and  both 
were  in  the  form  of  conference  telephone 
calls  to  United  Press  International  and 
Associated  Press  relayed  by  a  secretary. 

One  was  Nixon’s  statement  on  the  day 
that  President  Ford  announced  the  pardon. 
The  second  was  medical  information  from 
Dr.  Walter  Tkach  and  Dr.  John  Lundgren 
about  complications  of  phlebitis  in  Nixon’s 
leg. 

The  last  picture  known  to  have  been 
made  of  Nixon  was  shot  August  14  by 
Dwight  Brill,  an  amateur  photographer 
and  20-year-old  college  student  from  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  who  got  Nixon’s  permission  to 
snap  three  pictures  during  a  picnic  outing 
at  Ventura,  Calif. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reach  by  telephone 
the  office  of  Ronald  Ziegler  at  the  Coast 
Guard  station  adjoining  the  Nixon  estate 
here.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  get  Ziegler, 


agreement  entitles  the  AP  to  receive  news 
and  pictures  from  China  from  Hsinhua. 
“Occasionally  our  staffers  are  allowed  into 
China  for  specific  occasions,”  said  Gal¬ 
lagher. 

“I  thought  it  would  happen  a  year 
ago,”  replied  Gallagher  to  a  question  on 
when  he  felt  the  AP  would  be  allowed 
to  establish  a  bureau  in  China.  He  said 
he  just  renewed  the  AP’s  request  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Gallagher  makes  the  request 
to  representatives  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Hsinhua  people,  he  said. 
“I’m  not  very  optimistic  now.  In  fact  I’m 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


the  former  press  secretary.  A  young  wo¬ 
man,  usually  Diane  Sawyer,  answers  the 
call  and  courteously  but  firmly  says  “This 
is  no  longer  a  press  office.” 

Only  a  few  months  ago  when  Nixon 
came  to  San  Clemente — or  Key  Biscayne — 
for  a  break,  he  was  always  followed  by  a 
corps  of  more  than  100  reporters,  commen¬ 
tators,  cameramen,  sound  men  and  tech¬ 
nicians. 

Most  of  them  were  quartered  at  the 
Surf  and  Sand  Hotel  in  Laguna  Beach, 
about  15  miles  up  the  coast  from  San 
Clemente,  a  luxury  establishment  which 
had  set  aside  a  large  room  in  an  adjoining 
building  as  the  official  press  room. 

Ziegler  or  one  of  his  aides  held  briefings 
there  daily  during  the  presidential  stay. 
There  were  elaborate  communications  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  battery  of  Western  Union 
machines  and  operators  and  sophisticated 
telephone  company  equipment. 

At  the  San  Clemente  Inn,  less  than 
two  miles  from  Casa  Pacifica,  there  was 
a  second  press  room  on  the  swimming 
pool  level  for  appearances  of  officials 
who  had  visited  the  President. 

Both  are  now  closed  down. 

While  Nixon  was  staying  at  Walter 
Annenberg’s  palatial  estate  in  Palm 
Springs,  newsmen  camped  in  120  degree 
heat  outside  the  walls.  One  day  Manolo 
Sanchez,  Nixon’s  long  time  personal  ser¬ 
vant,  strolled  out  to  buy  some  pipe  tobac¬ 
co  and  reporters  fell  upon  him  for  some 
scrap  of  news. 

Sanchez  blandly  reported  that  Nixon 
was  doing  just  fine,  holding  up  great — a 
report  which  scarcely  jibed  with  other 
secondhand  reports  from  doctors,  friends 
and  family  members. 

Shortly  after  the  Nixons  moved  into 
their  new  villa  a  few  years  ago,  they 
held  a  cocktail  party  for  the  news  media. 
The  press  chatted  with  the  President 
next  to  the  swimming  pool,  followed  Pat 
on  a  tour  of  the  house  and  exchanged 
pleasantries  with  Tricia,  Julie  and  David 
Eisenhower. 

Somehow  the  word  got  around  that 
Nixon  had  wisecracked  that  he  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  invite  the  media  unless  the 
mementoes  of  his  years  of  public  office 
were  nailed  down. 

At  the  climax  of  the  party,  Nixon  was 
presented  with  a  housewarming  gift — an 
ash  tray  with  holes  in  the  bottom  “So 
you  can  nail  it  down.” 


Vigil  at  Casa  Pacifica 

By  Jack  V.  Fox 
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Financial  editor 
stands  trial  on 
S.E.C.  charges 

The  trial  of  Alex  N.  Campbell,  financial 
editor  and  columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  opened  Tuesday  (Sep¬ 
tember  17)  in  Los  Angeles  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court. 

Campbell  is  charged  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  with  fraudu¬ 
lently  profiting  from  sales  of  stocks  pur¬ 
chased  shortly  before  they  became  subjects 
of  his  column. 

The  S.E.C.  claims  that  failure  to  dis¬ 
close  to  readers  his  position  in  the  stocks 
he  wrote  about  constitutes  misuse  of  mar¬ 
ket  information  and  violated  Section  10 
(B)  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  which  requires  disclosure  of  all 
material  facts  in  market  information 
about  a  security. 

Seeks  profit  forfeitures 

The  agency  seeks  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  alleged  violations  and 
forfeiture  of  profits  made  by  Campbell 
and  his  son,  Alex  N.  Campbell  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  broker  and  editor  of  The  Western 
Financial  Journal,  owned  by  Prudential 
Acceptance  Corp.,  in  which  senior  Camp¬ 
bell  is  a  major  stockholder,  according  to 
the  complaint. 

The  three-count  S.E.C.  complaint,  filed 
July  25,  1972,  names  Campbell’s  son  a  co¬ 
defendant. 

The  S.E.C.  complaint  charges  that  in  at 
least  78  instances  between  August,  1967 
and  July,  1972,  purchases  of  stock  were 
made  in  one  or  more  of  the  accounts  con¬ 
trolled  by  Campbell  Sr.,  shortly  before  the 
appearance  of  his  column  in  the  Herald- 
Examiner  discussing  the  company  whose 
shares  were  purchased. 

Such  transactions  occurred  in  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  32  corporations,  the  complaint  says. 
In  56  of  these  transactions  the  purchases 
occurred  between  one  and  seven  days  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  a  column,  the  S.E.C. 
asserts. 

The  complaint  cites  23  instances  in 
which  purchases  of  stock  were  made  in  the 
accounts  of  Campbell  Jr.  or  his  wife  soon 
before  the  appearance  of  a  Campbell  Sr. 
column  on  the  company  whose  stock  was 
bought. 

Claim  prices  rose 

Increases  in  .stock  prices  occurred  in 
about  three  out  of  four  instances  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  column  appeared,  and  in 
some  40  per  cent  of  these  instances  prices 
rose  between  10  per  cent  and  100  per  cent, 
the  complaint  asserts.  The  S.E.C.  says  the 
senior  Mr.  Campbell  made  profits  in  this 
manner  of  $23,200  before  commissions, 
and  that  his  son  made  $2,165. 

Freedom  of  the  press  will  be  raised  as 
an  issue  in  the  trial,  according  to  pretrial 
documents  filed  with  the  court. 

Campbell’s  lawyer,  Gregory  Harris  of 
the  firm  of  Barnes,  Schag,  Johnson,  Ken¬ 
nedy  &  Carlson  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
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argued  that  a  permanent  injunction  would 
constitute  prior  restraint  of  a  journalist, 
in  abridgment  of  First  Amendment  rights. 
The  defense  also  indicated  in  the  court 
papers  that  it  will  contend  that  Camp¬ 
bell’s  columns  had  no  market  impact  on 
the  stocks  written  about. 

In  addition  to  claiming  that  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Herald-Examiner  columns  did  not 
have  any  “consistent  or  substantial  im¬ 
pact’’  on  the  prices  of  the  companies  writ¬ 
ten  about,  the  defense  asserts  in  pretrial 
documents  that  none  of  the  columns  under 
Campbell  Sr.’s  bylines  recommended  or 
advised  the  purchase  of  any  security. 

Robert  C.  Friese,  who  is  trying  the  case 
for  the  S.E.C.,  indicates  that  he  will  argue 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  at  issue, 
that  the  agency  seeks  only  to  prohibit 
Mr.  Campbell  from  taking  a  position  in 
a  stock  until  after  he  has  written  about  it. 

The  case,  originally  scheduled  to  be 
heard  by  United  States  District  Court 
Judge  William  M.  Byrne  Jr.,  who  presided 
over  the  aborted  Pentagon  Papers  trial  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  will  be  heard  by  District 
Court  Judge  Louis  Bechtle  of  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  District,  Philadelphia.  Judge 
Bechtle  is  on  temporary  assignment  in  this 
district. 

Washington  Post  forms 
newspaper  division 

A  newspaper  division  was  established 
by  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  to  be  headed 
by  John  Prescott,  previously  president  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  new  division,  according  to  a  com¬ 
pany  announcement,  will  operate  similarly 
to  existing  divisions  for  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  and  Newsweek  magazine. 

As  president  of  the  newspaper  division, 
Prescott  will  be  principal  executive  officer 
of  a  group  of  operations  that  includes  the 
Post;  the  recently-acquired  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times;  Post  Co.  interests  in  the 
Bowaters  Mersey  Paper  Co.  of  Canada 
and  the  Paris-based  International  Herald 
Tribune;  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  which  syndicates  columnists;  and 
the  firm’s  participation  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  Service  and 
Robinson  Terminal  Warehouse  Corp.  of 
Alexandria. 

In  addition,  the  company  said,  Prescott 
will  have  responsibility  for  implementing 
plans  for  further  growth  and  technological 
changes  in  newspaper  publishing  and  re¬ 
lated  operations. 

Mark  Meagher  was  named  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  charge  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  commercial  operations  of  the 
publication.  He  will  report  directly  to 
Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  the  Post’s  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Post  Co.  chairman. 

In  order  to  devote  full  time  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  Meagher  will  relinquish  his  post  as 
company  vicepresident  for  finance  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  company  president 
Larry  H.  Israel  said  the  new  newspaper 
division  was  formed  “in  the  interest  of  a 
more  effective  organization  of  our  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  related  activities.” 

EDITOR 


William  B.  Bellamy 


Bellamy  to  publisher 
of  San  Antonio  Light 

William  B.  Bellamy,  a  San  Antonio 
newspaper  executive  for  more  than  20 
years,  was  named  publisher  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light,' a  Hearst  newspaper. 

Bellamy,  53,  suceeds  Frank  A.  Bennack, 
Jr.,  promoted  to  general  manager  for 
The  Hearst  Corporation. 

Bellamy’s  newspaper  career  included 
assignments  in  business  management  as 
well  as  in  editerial  management,  for  which 
he  became  best  known.  Prior  to  his  new 
appointment  he  was  executive  editor  of  the 
Light. 

He  started  his  career  in  San  Antonio  in 
1945  as  a  sports  writer  for  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  News.  He  served  as  sports  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News,  rising  to  assistant  to 
the  president  of  those  papers. 

In  1962,  he  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Light  as  assistant  managing  editor.  In 
1967,  he  succeeded  the  late  N.  Dwight 
Allison  as  the  Light’s  managing  editor, 
and  in  November  of  last  year,  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

He  is  president  of  the  Texas  UPI  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Active  in  San  Antonio  civic  affairs,  Bel¬ 
lamy  serves  on  a  wide  range  of  boards  and 
commissions. 

Bellamy  served  as  a  World  War  II 
pilot  after  attending  Tulane  University. 
An  Oklahoma  City  native,  he  was  an  All- 
State  football  quarterback. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Carolyn 
Wright.  They  have  three  children. 

• 

New  sports  editor 

Aaron  Keen,  formerly  editor  of  the 
weekly  Morgan  County  (Tenn.)  News, 
has  joined  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger  as  sports  editor. 
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PNPA  classified  clinic 
centers  on  new  ideas 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Positive  Mental  Attitude — or  PM  A — to 
change.  That  seemed  to  be  a  theme  run¬ 
ning  through  the  PNPA  Classified  Clinic 
the  weekend  of  September  12-14  at  the 
Sheraton-Pocono  Inn  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

The  93  classified  advertising  managers, 
sales  representatives  and  spouses  came 
from  50  different  newspapers,  mostly  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  renew  their  enthusiasm 
at  the  clinic,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 
“It’s  obvious  in  talks  this  year,  that  these 
CAMs  are  rising  to  the  challenge  of  com¬ 
puterized  operations,”  said  Robert  Trea, 
PNPA  assistant  general  manager. 

Keith  Edinger,  chairman,  PNPA  Clas¬ 
sified  Committee  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  combined  his  knack  of  social  director 
with  that  of  stimulating  discussions  and 
stirring  added  interest  in  classified  in  his 
duties  of  presiding  over  the  clinic.  Alan 
Gould  Jr.,  the  Record  publisher,  welcomed 
the  group.  Talk  seminars  centered  on  new 
ideas.  Technical  presentations  were  given 
by  John  A.  Neighbors,  data  processing 
manager  for  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  by  William  Fraher,  vicepresident 
of  sales  for  CompuScan  Inc.,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Role  of  Input”  in  the  classified 
advertising  department. 

Most  of  those  at  the  clinic  went  on  a 
special  tour  conducted  in  the  Pocono  Rec¬ 
ord’s  computerized  classified  department 
to  see  the  general  application  of  the 
new  technology  after  hearing  these  pres¬ 
entations.  Max  K.  Belew,  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Record,  said  he  has 
never  noticed  so  much  interest  in  com¬ 
puterizing  by  Pennsylvania  classified  ad¬ 
men.  “We’re  all  interested  in  improving 
our  departments;  it’s  an  investment.” 

The  Record’s  venture  in  computers  be¬ 
gan  six  years  ago.  The  paper  is  now  on 
its  second  memory  bank,  equipped  by 
Composition  System,  Inc.  “It’s  running 
beautifully,  storing  and  retrieving  any 
information,”  said  Warren  Loney,  elec¬ 
tronic  technician  at  the  Record,  He  esti¬ 
mated  the  CSI  equipment  at  between 
$45,000  and  $60,000. 

“Now  that  most  shops  are  going  from 
hot  to  cold  type,  you  have  to  have  some¬ 
place  to  store  the  classified  ads.  It’s  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  cutting  ads  apart  every¬ 
day,”  said  Loney.  With  hot  metal,  the 
process  was  lengthy,  he  recalled.  But  now 
it’s  four  or  five  hours  faster  in  putting 
classified  ads  on  a  plate  camera-ready  for 
the  press.  “When  I  came  here  five  years 
ago,  there  were  22  people,  and  now  be¬ 
cause  of  the  computer  we  now  have  15,” 
he  said. 

“Challenge  of  change” 

In  the  keynote  address  “Meeting  the 
Continuing  Challenge  of  Change  in  Clas¬ 
sified,”  Reginald  Hobson,  CAM,  Ottawa 
(Canada)  Citizen,  said,  “Your  classified 


advertising  is  one  of  your  newspaper’s 
most  sensitive  and  precious  commodities 
— guard  it  zealously,  fight  for  it,  pamper 
it  and  make  sure  that  you  do  all  in  your 
power  to  nurture  it  to  its  full  potential. 

“Not  only  is  it  the  people  business,  but 
it’s  virtually  the  backbone  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.”  Hobson  brought  up  an 
example  of  a  survey  done  for  a  Canadian 
paper  which  revealed — through  interviews 
with  1,000  persons — that  “If  you  want  to 
make  any  yards  in  circulation,  you’ve  got 
to  capture  the  classified  market.”  Classifi¬ 
ed,  he  said,  contributes  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  advertising  to  a  newspaper’s  coffers. 

“If  we  are  really  serious  about  this 
great  potential  that  is  ours,  we  must  go 
through  a  process  of  self-examination — 
of  soul  searching  —  putting  ourselves  to 
the  test  to  come  up  with  changes  that  will 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  hungry  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  other  media,”  said  Hobson. 

He  suggested,  first,  that  the  adpersons 
keep  a  positive  mental  attitude  to  the 
suggestion  of  change.  “We  adopted  only 
one  form  for  ordering  ads  and  one  form 
to  initiate  kills.  Some  of  the  oldtimers  on 
the  staff  said  ‘it  can’t  be  done;  we’ve  been 
doing  it  tbe  old  way  for  years.’  They 
looked  for  every  negative  angle ;  there  was 
real  resistance  on  their  part — until  finally 
it  was  left  for  me  to  say  you  either  ride 
with  the  action  or  get  off  the  bus.  And 
they  rode  with  the  action.” 

His  classified  department,  he  said,  found 
itself  a  very  important  link  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  at  the  Citizen,  a  daily,  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday  operation,  with  circulation 
averaging  98,000  with  110,000  to  120,000 
on  Saturdays.  This  year  the  paper,  he 
said,  will  have  about  15  million  lines  of 
classified.  He  projected  an  ad  count  of  1 
million  ads  by  October  25  in  a  three  news¬ 
paper  market. 

Hobson  said  that  after  months  of 
preparation,  with  its  disappointments  and 
delays,  the  decision  for  his  paper  was 
made  to  move  over  a  weekend  and  convert 
from  the  traditional  letterpress  to  offset. 
“This  meant  the  computerization  of  all 
operations  from  type  generation  to  ac¬ 
counting — converting  from  hot  metal  to 
cold  type,  and  to  add  to  our  problems 
shifting  from  a  downtown  location  to  the 
suburbs;  relocating  in  a  $9  million  plant. 

“We  now  literally  produce  our  own 
‘liner’  ads  within  the  department,  employ¬ 
ing  four  CRT  units  operated  by  classified 
personnel.  Eventually  when  our  system  is 
refined,  all  of  our  classified  phone  room 
people  will  operate  a  terminal.”  On  any 
Monday,  he  said  classified  will  take  and 
produce  on  the  CRT  units  more  than  1,000 
want  ads  efficiently,  with  type  errors  at 
an  all-time  low. 

Changes  Hobson  suggested  to  the  clas¬ 
sified  clinic  include;  making  type  face 
more  contemporary  and  compatible  to  the 
reader;  generating  new  classifications  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drastic  economic  situation; 


and  increasing  columns.  The  Citizen,  he 
said  changed  from  an  8-column  classified 
page  to  a  9-column  format  August  19.  It 
was  done  in  two  hours  by  changing  type¬ 
setting  commands  on  the  CRT  units.  “That 
accomplished  a  very  readable  section, 
coupled  with  a  painless  rate  increase,  and 
saving  two  to  three  pages  of  newsprint 
each  day,”  he  said. 

‘Rapid-fire  idea  session’ 

Hobson’s  message  inspired  the  classified 
ad  persons  to  engage  in  a  lively  exchange 
in  the  “Rapid-fire  idea  session.”  Moderat¬ 
ed  by  Phillis  Dentici,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Leader-Times,  Kittaning,  it  led  off 
with  Martha  F.  Lynch,  the  Clearfield 
Progress,  telling  how  she  uses  baby  pic¬ 
tures  to  brighten  up  her  classified  pages. 
The  pictures  are  sometimes  children  of 
the  paper’s  employes.  “Baby  pictures  add  a 
little  personal  touch  to  the  classified  busi¬ 
ness.  It  reaches  the  people,  I’ve  found,” 
she  said.  She  also  noted  convincing  doctors 
and  lawyers  to  list  their  hours  in  clas¬ 
sified. 

Paul  Walison,  the  Lock  Haven  Express, 
told  of  changes  at  the  Express.  “We  are 
changing  almost  completely  —  first  our 
typeface  has  taken  on  a  cleaner  look  in 
the  classified  pages;  we’re  moving  into 
copy  scan  in  three  months;  and  we  have 
increased  our  linage.” 

And  Joseph  M.  larussi,  Monroeville 
Times-Express,  gave  suggestions  in  four 
areas:  attitude,  layout,  the  market  and 
promotion.  “I’m  positive  when  I’m  out  sell¬ 
ing.  Attitude  is  so  important.  Then  you’ve 
got  to  know  the  marketplace  and  how 
many  households  there  are.  You  can  get 
figures  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Always  try  to  do  something  extra  with 
your  layout.  And  finally,  play  up  your  suc¬ 
cess  stories  by  telling  potential  advertisers 
the  successes  of  other  advertisers,  particu¬ 
larly  their  competitors  which  they  would 
like  to  know  about.  For  example,  I  like 
to  tell  how  a  dealer  15  miles  outside  of  our 
market  area  said  he  sold  three  cars  imme¬ 
diately  because  of  an  ad  I  sold  him.  Then, 
advertise  the  results  of  your  successes.” 

Calvin  Fine,  Greensburg  Tribune-Re¬ 
view,  suggested  classified  pages  on  sea¬ 
sonal  items  work  out  well.  “We  have  a 
motorcycle  page  each  spring,  and  one  on 
snowmobiles  in  the  winter.  Another  page 
could  be  on  home  improvement  items.  We 
do  a  two-day  order  on  these.”  Fine  also 
told  of  a  successful  “player  of  the  week” 
promotion  in  its  third  w’eek.  On  top  of 
the  page  is  a  picture  of  the  player,  select- 
er  by  the  sports  department  and  athletic 
directors  in  the  community,  along  with  a 
writeup.  Rest  of  page  contains  ads  sold 
11  times.  Fine  said  advertisers  are  con¬ 
tacted  each  week  for  copy  change.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  promotion,  a  banquet  is 
held,  with  the  players  getting  engraved 
trophies.  “It’s  so  easy  to  sell  ads  for  a 
page  like  this.  Special  promotions  bring 
extra  revenue,  add  to  your  count  and  give 
readership.” 

Another  topic  discussed  w'as  deadlines. 
Mrs.  Lynch  said,  “We’re  a  union  shop 
and  have  a  48-hour  deadline.  That’s  so 
early.”  She  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  and 
found  her  paper  was  the  only  one  repre¬ 
sented  with  such  an  early  deadline  cn 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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NYSE,  AMEX  extend  hours 
despite  pleas  from  p.m.’s 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  many  East 
Coast  afternoon  dailies,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  voted  to  extend  its  trad- 
inp  hours  by  30  minutes  beginning  Oc- 
tol)er  1. 

Following  suit,  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  announced  it  would  take  similar 
action,  so  that  both  financial  centers  close 
at  4  p.m.  New  York  time. 

In  making  the  announcement  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  NYSE  chairman  James  J. 
Needham  said  the  decision  was  a  result 
of  the  board  of  directors’  “concern  over 
the  inadequate  level  of  commission  reven¬ 
ues  that  has  persisted  in  the  securities 
industry  for  many  months.  An  extension 
of  trading  hours  could  provide  a  poten¬ 
tial  for  additional  revenues  in  this  critical 
time  and  the  board’s  determination  was 
that  this  approach  should  be  tried.” 

Impact  on  newspapers 

He  said,  “It  was  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  decisions  the  board  has  had  to  make. 
We  were  very  concerned  over  the  impact 
the  decision  would  have  on  afternoon 
newspapers.” 

The  change — which  reportedly  had  been 
backed  by  West  Coast  brokerage  firms  and 
large  national  firms  doing  substantial 
amounts  of  public  business — stemmed  from 
a  polling  of  exchange  members. 

According  to  Needham,  some  12  of  15 
national  firms  and  84  of  96  regional  firms 
supported  the  extension  of  hours. 

The  few  firms  that  opposed  the  later 
closing  hour  proposal  argued  that  it  would 
add  unrecoverable  expenses  and  that  the 
problems  of  the  securities  industry  de¬ 
mand  more  dramatic  solutions  than  more 
trading-hour  changes. 

Even  Needham  admitted  that  he  had  no 
idea  if  the  30  minute  extension  would 
substantially  raise  the  volume  of  trading. 
However,  he  did  say  the  cost  of  extending 
by  30  minutes  would  cost  his  NYSE  mem¬ 
bers  some  $1  million  over  the  year. 

Vocal  opposition 

Newspapers,  according  to  Needham,  pre¬ 
sented  more  vocal  opposition.  He  said  the 
exchange  had  received  a  large  amount  of 
correspondence  from  newspapers,  most  of 
them  indicating  the  change  could  or  would 
be  detrimental  to  their  editions. 

“Regrettably,  we  had  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  first  the  needs  of  the  industry,” 
he  said. 

So  far  few  newspapers  have  announced 
any  specific  changes  on  how  they  wmuld 
handle  the  final  stock  market  quotations, 
although  most  of  the  concern  is  centered 
in  the  East  Coast.  The  stock  market  in 
California  would  close  at  1  p.m.  instead 
of  12:30  p.m.  under  the  new  ruling,  giv¬ 
ing  most  Western  dailies  plenty  of  time 
to  show  up  on  the  stands  with  the  final 
market  prices. 

However,  Howard  Kleinberg,  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  Neivs^  said  his  news¬ 
paper  might  eliminate  the  final  edition 
which  carries  the  closing  stock  market 


report. 

Such  action,  the  editor  said,  would  cost 
the  newspaper  substantial  portions  of  its 
circulation.  The  later  closing  means  the 
News,  for  one,  would  be  running  with  so- 
called  “eighth-inning  scores,”  instead  of 
the  final  quotations. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post,  said  her  newspaper — pre¬ 
sently  New  York’s  only  afternoon  daily — 
would  continue  to  publish  the  closing 
prices.  How  the  30  minute  delay  will  affect 
her  street  sales,  a  considerable  amount  of 
which  is  commuter,  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  also  plans  to 
continue  its  stock  market  practices.  How¬ 
ever,  its  managing  editor,  B.  Dale  Davis 
said  the  time  delay  was  an  unfortunate 
move.  “We  tried  to  convince  the  Big 
Board  it  was  the  least  advantageous  move 
it  could  make,”  he  said. 

The  Bulletin  now  publishes  two  editions 
that  contain  closing  stock  prices.  “The 
later  closing  won’t  affect  the  final  edition, 
but  the  question  is  what  we  do  about  the 
next-to-final  edition.  We  may  end  up  put¬ 
ting  as  much  production  as  possible  into 
the  final  edition,”  he  said.  "That  edition 
goes  to  press  at  4:45  p-m. 

Unaffected  by  change 

Newspapers  that  reportedly  would  be 
unaffected  include  the  Lonq  Island  (N.Y.) 
Neu'sday  and  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star-News,  neither  of  which  now  carry 
the  final  stock  prices.  Further  West,  the 
Detroit  News  indicated  it  would  not  be 
severly  affected.  According  to  one  editor 
there,  “We  can’t  make  the  final  edition 
as  it  is.” 

Interestingly,  when  the  Star-News  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  its  final  edition  \vhich 
had  originally  carried  closing  stock  quotes, 
there  was  no  decline  in  the  paper’s  overall 
circulation  of  about  400,000.  The  final 
edition  nabbed  only  an  approximate  24,000 
in  newsstand  sales. 

One  person  who  described  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  seeming  calmness  of  newspapers 
in  the  face  of  calamity  w’as  H.  L.  Steven¬ 
son,  editor  of  United  Press  International. 
He  said,  “A  lot  of  newspapers  right  now 
might  be  looking  at  each  other  and  just 
wondering  ‘What  are  we  going  to  do 
now?’  ” 

Recently-appointed  business  editor 
Dorthea  Brooks  of  UPI  said  it  was  still 
too  early  to  tell  what  would  happen.  She 
did  say  that  she  doubted  whether  any 
newspapers  would  seriously  drop  the 
stock  tables  altogether.  “I  imagine  some 
will  go  with  earlier  prices  instead,”  she 
added. 

She  mentioned  that  the  news  wireser- 
vice  had  received  some  55  letters  from 
subscribers  complaining  about  the  NYSE 
time  shift.  “All  but  one  was  in  opposition 
to  the  later  closing  hour,”  Ms.  Brooks  said. 

“I  imagine  though  the  30  minute  delay 
will  be  very  serious  for  some  newspapers. 
Some  were  already  on  a  tight  squeeze 
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before  they  made  the  announcement,”  she 
said. 

To  accommodate  its  subscribers  UPI 
said  it  would  be  shifting  around  some 
of  its  business  files,  rearranging  some 
tables  which  had  been  held  and  sending 
them  up  front.  The  lead  story’s  however 
would  move  a  half  hour  later,  though,  Ms. 
Brooks  said. 

“Basically,  it’s  just  a  rearrangement 
of  things  to  help  with  the  news  flow,” 
she  said. 

Among  newspapers  she  mentioned  who 
would  also  be  affected  by  the  time  change 
were  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  Simitar 
and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

The  exchange,  however,  will  review  the 
situation  after  a  six  month  test  of  the 
later  hours,  said  Needham  though. 


Bill  Decker 


Chicago  Today  photog 
wins  S300,000  lottery 

It  couldn’t  have  happened  at  a  more 
propitious  time.  And  everyone  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Today  and  Chicago  Tribune  news 
rooms  cheered  and  whistled  when  the 
flash  came  through  from  Waukegan,  Ill. 
that  Today  photographer  Bill  Decker  had 
won  a  $300,000  bonanza  in  the  Illinois 
State  Lottery. 

Decker,  40,  along  with  90  other  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters  was  slated  to  lose 
his  job  on  September  13  when  Today 
folded.  The  lottery  drawing  took  place  the 
day  before. 

Decker  had  been  notified  that  he  and  29 
ether  people  were  eligible  for  the  top  prize 
and  other  cash  lottery  prizes.  He  and  an¬ 
other  Today  photog,  Carl  Hugare,  also  de¬ 
parting  Today,  were  assigned  to  the  story 
in  case  Hugare  needed  to  train  his  camera 
on  Decker.  It  turned  out  that  Hugare  had 
to  do  all  the  work  while  Decker  walked 
around  in  a  daze  exclaiming:  “It’s  a 
miracle.” 

John  Bergslien,  15,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.  car¬ 
rier  of  Today,  won  $10,000  in  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  drawing.  He  got  the  lottery  ticket 
from  his  mother  in  return  for  his  mowing 
the  lawn.  His  parents  said  they  hope  he 
uses  the  money  for  his  education,  but  it 
belongs  to  him. 
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SPORTS  PAGE 

Each  paper  has  its  own 
game  plan  for  scores 

By  Jabbo  Gordon 


Friday  nights  are  easily  the  most  hectic 
nights  of  the  week. 

Kickoff  for  the  football  season  is  just 
around  the  corner  and  many  morning 
newspapers — and  some  p.m.’s — around  the 
nation  will  be  having  their  usual  wild 
scrambles  on  Friday  nights,  trying  to 
cram  as  many  high  school  games  into  the 
paper  as  possible. 

No  system  will  work. 

Too  many  telephone  calls  come  in  too 
short  a  time  for  any  system  to  work  with 
any  precision,  Florida  sports  editors  agree. 
But  each  paper  has  its  own  situation  and 
thus,  has  its  own  game  plan  which  over¬ 
comes  the  crush  of  calls  and  other  prob¬ 
lems. 

Personnel 

The  first  problem  is  personnel. 

Most  sports  staffers  are  out  on  assign¬ 
ment — either  covering  a  prep  game  of 
their  own,  or  on  their  way  to  a  college 
game  which  is  scheduled  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  So  most  papers  bring  in  extra 
help,  or  the  taxi  squad  as  some  papers 
call  their  part-timers. 

These  people  come  from  all  walks  of 
life,  but  usually  they  are  bound  together 
by  two  common  bonds:  the  love  of  sports, 
and  the  need  (or  desire)  for  extra  money 
— not  necessarily  in  that  order. 

For  some  part-timers,  coming  in  on 
Friday  nights  is  like  a  night  out  with 
the  boys  and  a  chance  to  get  away  from 
the  wife. 

College  towns  have  a  built-in  work  force, 
particularly  if  the  local  institution  offers 
courses  in  journalism.  Would-be  sports 
writers  from  junior  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  gain  invaluable  experience  by  putting 
in  three  or  four  hours  each  Friday  night. 

However,  they  tend  to  be  slow  and 
fancy  themselves  as  budding  Heming- 
ways.  As  one  executive  sports  editor  com¬ 
mented,  “I  can  stand  one  or  the  other, 
but  not  both.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  papers  use 
Friday  nights  for  recruiting  and  training 
prospective  staffers.  Some  full  time  sports 
writers  on  many  staffs  got  their  starts 
by  coming  in  on  Friday  nights  to  help  out. 

Some  papers  use  school  teachers  and 
many  papers  use  former  newsmen  who 
have  gone  into  public  relations  or  adver¬ 
tising,  but  who  want  to  keep  a  finger  in 
the  pie.  The  Tampa  Tribune  uses  staffers 
from  the  newsroom  and  they  are  paid 
overtime. 

Pay  in  most  cases,  though,  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  this  contributes  to  a 
constant  personnel  problem  everywhere — 
that  of  turnover.  Another  contributing 
factor  is  that  the  hours  usually  run  from 
9  p.m.  to  midnight  and  while  it  may  be  a 
night  out  with  the  boys,  it  certainly  shoots 


a  big  hole  in  the  evening.  Thus,  many  part- 
timers  stay  for  only  one  session,  and  pa¬ 
pers  have  a  new  squad  almost  every  year. 

Some  unexpected  people  have  turned  up 
in  sports  departments  on  Friday  nights 
to  help  out.  The  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville  used  to  employ  two  Navy 
journalists  from  the  nearby  Naval  Air 
Station.  It  also  employs  a  woman  from 
the  recreation  department.  One  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat’s  best  Friday  night 
helpers  is  a  building  contractor. 

Procedures 

The  second  problem  is  procedure. 

The  usual  method  of  operation  is  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  the  games  and  to  give 
any  priorities,  noting  which  editions  the 
various  contests  go  in.  The  Tampa  Tribune 
even  lists  the  size  head  and  the  proposed 
story  length. 

While  waiting  for  the  first  phone  call, 
part-timers  study  this  sheet,  handle  some 
rewrites  and  write  a  few  heads,  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  experience. 

When  the  calls  start  coming,  the  per¬ 
son  answering  the  phone  records  the  score 
and  then  transfers  the  call  to  a  part- 
timer.  For  many  newspapers  the  people 
on  both  ends  of  the  line  are  using  the 
same  printed  form  and  the  caller  can  go 
right  down  the  line:  nicTcnames,  records, 
where  played,  score,  outstanding  players 
and  even  the  weather. 

These  forms  are  relayed  to  a  rewrite 
person  who  writes  a  story  from  them.  At 
the  Florida  Times-Union,  this  mostly 
amounts  to  only  a  couple  of  graphs  on 
each  game,  regardless  of  the  proximity  or 
the  importance  of  the  game. 

At  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News-Journal,  the  receiver  fills  out  a 
statistics  form,  line  score  and  scoring 
summary,  using  carbon  paper.  The  origi¬ 
nal  goes  to  the  slot  man  who  relays  it  to 
the  composing  room  and  the  carbon  goes 
to  a  rewrite  man  who  composes  a  story. 

Generally  speaking  the  less  experienced 
people  take  the  statistics  and  the  summary 
and  let  the  more  experienced  personnel 
handle  the  rewrites.  This  also  maintains 
an  even  flow  of  copy  to  the  composing 
room. 

Helpers  at  the  Tallahassee  Democrat 
employ  a  similar  procedure  except  that 
the  person  taking  the  call  does  the  story 
the  first  chance  he  gets.  However,  the  big¬ 
ger  games  are  directed  to  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  help  who,  in  some  cases,  can 
write  the  story  as  he  takes  the  call. 

A  problem  with  this  method  is  that  the 
games  can  pile  up  in  front  of  a  writer 
when  so  many  calls  are  coming  in.  But  the 
Democrat  does  not  have  too  many  games 
coming  in  and  secondly,  there  is  a  slight 
lull  since  some  of  the  contests  are  played 
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in  the  central  time  zone,  giving  writers  a 
chance  to  regroup.  But  that  is  like  the 
eye  of  a  hurricane  because  when  the  calls 
start  coming  again,  they  are  just  as  fast 
and  furious. 

The  Tampa  Tribune  tries  to  combat  the 
crush  of  calls  by  suggesting  staggered 
calling  times  to  the  correspondents.  But 
it  is  only  about  50  per  cent  effective  since 
some  of  the  stringers  either  don’t  read 
the  instructions,  or  forget. 

In  most  sports  departments,  helpers  will 
help  each  other  if  they  clear  their  desks 
and  find  a  colleague  running  behind.  Also, 
staffers  returning  from  games  may  step 
in  and  take  a  few  calls  during  a  critical 
period  before  writing  their  own  stories. 

Still  another  procedure  is  to  let  every¬ 
one  who  is  working  in  the  newsroom  take 
any  calls  as  they  come  in.  This  helps  the 
sports  department,  but  occasionally  a 
sports  writer  might  get  stuck  with  an 
obit. 

Once  in  a  while,  a  paper  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  bureau  person  cover  a 
game  in  the  boondocks.  Then  the  game  is 
filed  on  the  regular  teletype  machine  or 
better  still,  a  telecopier.  All  the  slot  man 
has  to  do  in  that  case,  is  edit  the  copy 
and  slap  a  head  on  it.  But  those  cases 
are  rare. 

Late  calls 

A  third  problem  is  delinquent  calls. 

Papers  figure  on  receiving  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  slated  games.  But  they  oc¬ 
casionally  have  to  call  errant  correspond¬ 
ents  to  find  out  what  happened. 

Sometimes,  a  correspondent  has  tried  to 
call,  but  when  a  paper  has  only  six  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  for  example,  it  can  take  only 
so  many  games.  The  other  calls  have  to 
hold.  Or  the  line  may  be  busy.  In  either 
case,  some  stringers  irritably  hang  up  and 
won’t  try  again. 

If  a  correspondent  happens  to  be  a 
coach  and  has  gone  out  to  celebrate  a  vic¬ 
tory  (or  mourn  a  loss),  it  is  difficult  to 
find  him  without  calling  every  pub  in 
town.  In  all  fairness,  though,  a  player 
may  have  been  injured  and  the  concerned 
coach  has  gone  to  the  hospital  and  simply 
forgotten  to  call. 

This  is  why  at  least  one  paper  regards 
coaches  as  the  most  unreliable  among  cor¬ 
respondent  prospects.  Thus,  it  tries  not  to 
hire  them. 

But  sometimes,  a  team  may  go  out  of 
town  and  the  regular  stringer  is  unable 
to  follow.  As  a  last  resort,  sports  depart¬ 
ments  will  call  other  papers  in  an  effort 
to  publish  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  at  least 
a  score.  Usually  these  calls  involve  some 
trading  since  the  other  paper  is  missing  a 
game  which  the  caller  may  have. 

If  a  paper  completely  misses  a  game,  it 
will  try  to  include  the  contest  in  a  prep 
roundup  the  following  day. 

Another  problem  of  the  opposite  nature 
pops  up  when  overzealous  correspondents 
call  when  it  is  not  their  responsibility. 
Customarily  the  home  team  correspondent 
does  the  calling,  but  sometimes,  a  visiting 
team’s  stringer  also  calls  to  make  certain 
the  paper  is  covered.  This  occurs  most 
often  when  the  underdog  visitors  have 
mauled  the  favored  hosts. 

Once  in  a  while,  two  reports  of  the  same 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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same  will  make  it  through  a  checkoff  point 
in  the  sports  department,  past  two  rewrite 
persons  and  to  the  composing  room.  But 
they  are  nearly  always  caught  and  killed 
there  before  they  see  the  light  of  day. 

A  similar  procedure  takes  place  during 
the  basketball  season  with  the  exception 
that  there  are  more  games  because  more 
schools  play  basketball,  and  they  play 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  as  well  as  Fri¬ 
days.  They  are  not  as  involved  and  do 
not  take  as  long  to  write,  but  it  still 
means  three  hectic  nights  a  week  for  the 
sports  department. 

New  equipment 

A  future  problem  is  the  sophistication 
of  new  equipment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  bring  in  someone  to 
answer  a  telephone,  jot  down  some  figures 
and  possibly  pound  out  something  on  a 
typewriter.  But  with  the  advent  of  OCR 
and  video  editing,  papers  will  need  more 
skilled  people,  and  they  are  not  simply 
walking  around  on  the  street. 

Another  future  problem  is  coverage. 
There  are  more  high  schools  to  cover  be¬ 
cause  of  the  population  grow'th  and  the 
fact  that  some  papers  are  trying  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  coverage  into  outlying  areas. 

In  addition,  many  Southern  papers  are 
covering  predominately  black  schools  for 
the  first  time.  Several  years  ago,  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  New’s-.Journal  never  ran  a  word 
about  Washington  High  games,  but  now 
the  paper  staffs  the  school’s  tilts.  Having 
state  champion  clubs  has  contributed 
heavily  to  this  attitude  change. 

Integration  also  has  brought  about  a 
big  increase  in  the  number  of  private 
schools,  or  so-called  segregation  academies. 
But  they  field  teams  and  this  means  more 
games  which  in  turn  means  more  calls. 

But  with  more  sports  and  more  schools 
competing  for  less  space  due  to  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  sports  departments  na¬ 
tionwide  will  have  many  hectic  nights  to 
come. 


Has  there  ever  been 
a  time  when 

we  didnt  have  problems? 


Two  mills  discontinue 
newsprint  production 

The  54,000-ton  capacity  Manistique  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  owned  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  the  St.  Raymond  Paper  Ltd.,  ^ 
with  18,000  tons’  newspaper  capacity,  have  .S 
discontinued  production  of  newsprint.  Both  ® 
mills  have  switched  to  making  more  profit- 
able  grades  of  paper.  g 


Stronger  shield 


California’s  Assembly  passed  a  bill  Au¬ 
gust  29  extending  the  state’s  “shield  law” 
for  newsmen  to  protect  them  from  having 
to  divulge  their  notes,  recordings  or  film. 
The  current  law  protects  reporters  from 
being  subject  to  contempt  penalities  for 
refusing  to  disclose  sources  of  information 
before  courts  or  administrative  and  legis¬ 
lative  bodies. 


Little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  this  country  was  tom 
apart  by  a  war  that  turned 
fathers  against  sons,  brothers 
against  brothers.  Yet  we  en¬ 
dured.  Forty  years  ago,  a 
depression  shattered  the  security 
of  millions  of  citizens.  Yet  we 
endured.  Today  we’re  facing 


some  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  history.  But  perhaps 
the  most  serious  problem  of  all 
is  a  loss  of  faith  in  our  ability 
to  endure. 

In  times  like  these,  news¬ 
papers  have  an  even  greater 
responsibility  to  the  people.  We, 
at  Knight  Newspapers,  are  very 
aware  of  that  responsibility  as 
we  meet  the  day-to-day  chal¬ 
lenge  of  reporting  news  fairly, 
fully  and  honestly.  We  know  that 
we  have  a  duty  to  inform  our 
readers ...  not  to  overwhelm 
them.  To  give  them  all  the  news 
. . .  and  to  give  it  in  its  proper 
perspective.  That’s  why  we  look 
for— and  foster— this  sense  of 
responsibility  in  our  newspapers. 
And  why  we  provide  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  innovation,  creativity 
and  professionalism  to  help 
them  effectively  inform  the 
communities  they  serve. 

Life  has  never  been  simple 
in  this  country.  It  never  will  be. 
Each  new  generation  will  face  a 
new  set  of  problems.  But  as  long 
as  we  sustain  faith  in  ourselves 
as  a  nation,  we  will  not  only 
endure . . .  we  will  prevail. 
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Access  to  public 
investments  won 
by  Idaho  daily 

A  favorable  decision  was  handed  down 
September  10,  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
members  of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise’s 
59,779  circulation  daily,  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  group,  seeking  access  to  public 
records  at  the  state  level. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  conjunction  with 
the  newspaper’s  investigation  into  invest¬ 
ment  procedures  involving  public  funds, 
an  area  for  the  most  part  neglected  by  the 
media  across  the  nation,  according  to 
Statesman  reporter  Ken  Mathews. 

In  a  landmark  ruling  by  Fourth  District 
Judge  J.  Ray  Durtschi,  the  Idaho  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund  Investment  Board  was  ordered 
to  open  its  records  to  the  public. 

The  court  ruled  in  a  summary  judge¬ 
ment,  to  publicly  release  a  series  of  docu¬ 
ments  kept  in  the  form  of  records  by  the 
state  board.  The  records  disclose  how 
state  endowment  funds  have  bpen  invested. 

Opens  access 

Durtschi’s  ruling  also  opens  public  ac¬ 
cess  in  other  records  kept  by  the  board, 
and  other  public  agencies,  which  were  not 
specifically  considered  in  the  case. 

Initially,  the  lawsuit  was  brought  by 
the  Statesman  after  reporter  Ken  Math¬ 
ews,  was  refused  information  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Investment  Board. 

Mathews,  city  editor  Jerry  Gilliland, 
managing  editor  Richard  P.  Hronek,  and 
Federated  Publications,  owner  of  the 
Statesman,  wholly-owned  Gannett  subsidi¬ 
ary;  jointly  brought  action  in  the  form  of 
a  writ  of  mandamus. 

According  to  Mathews,  the  lawsuit,  on 
behalf  of  the  public’s  right  to  know  was 
the  first  in  recent  memory  to  seek  a  court 
declaration  about  public  records. 

Specific  records  declared  public  in 
Judge  Durtschi’s  ruling  include  federally- 
guaranteed  loan  contracts  purchased  as 
state  investments,  along  with  other  in¬ 
formation  about  the  loans,  such  as  terms, 
purposes,  payment  schedules  and  full  iden¬ 
tities  of  the  borrowers. 

Mathews  notes,  that  to  date,  “we  have 
uncovered  some  problems  in  our  state 
which  indicate  a  possibility  of  hanky 
panky  on  a  national  scale  in  the  area  of 
public  inv’estments.” 

He  delineates  the  findings,  which  have 
been  covered  in  Statesman  news  stories: 

“The  chairman  of  our  state  board  has 
been  involved,  and  has  profited  personally, 
in  a  corporation  which  received  a  .$350,000 
loan  investment  from  the  state  funds. 

“Most  of  the  state  funds  invested  in 
federally-guaranteed  loan  contracts  went 
to  banks  o\\Tied  or  directed  by  members  of 
the  state  board,’’  he  summarized. 

Mathews  also  notes  that  findings  show 
that  an  investment  broker  serving  on  the 
state  board  has  been  getting  the  business 
from  state  investments,  and  he  got  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  all  the  other  brokers  in 
the  state  combined. 

He  continued  to  say  that  the  state 


board,  “despite  denials,  apparently  has 


joined  with  major  money  management 
firms  in  Boston,  and  New  York,  to  engage 
in  presumably  illegal  sub  resa  arrange¬ 
ments  for  placement  of  brokerage  com¬ 
missions.” 

Mathews  said  that  reporting  of  this 
information  has  prompted  the  state  board 
to  assume  a  posture  of  “decreased  public 
accountability.  It  is  anticipated  that  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  lawsuit  will  help  cut  through 
this  posture.” 

Attorney  Craig  Marcus,  who  handled 
the  case  for  the  Statesman  equated  the 
case  before  the  court  to  a  matter  of  the 
public’s  right  to  know  how  its  govern¬ 
ment  invests  public  money. 

In  his  argument,  he  quoted  former 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  from  a  recent 
law  review  article: 

Secrecy:  cancerous 

“Policies  of  secrecy,  whether  they  stem 
from  indolence  or  design,  are  cancerous  to 
the  body  politic  and  must,  if  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  remain  'of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,’  be  curbed  by  adequate  legal  guide¬ 
lines  and  then  by  scrutiny  of  the  people 
for  use  in  the  electoral  process.” 

Marcus  quoted  further  from  Warren  in 
relation  to  freedom  of  the  press,  in  his 
defense:  “The  fulfillment  of  that  process, 
however,  depends  on  the  preservation  and 
stimulation  of  a  free  press,  because  the 
people  cannot  lie  adequately  informed  by 
the  public  relations  departments  of  the 
numerous  agencies  that  justify  their  activ¬ 
ities  through  news  releases  and  subtle 
propaganda.” 

Earlier,  William  G.  Hopp,  the  Board’s 
manager,  had  put  The  Statesman  on  no¬ 
tice  that  the  board  intended  to  appeal  the 
decision,  in  the  case  that  the  judgement 
would  be  contrary. 

According  to  Mathews,  after  Judge 
Durtschi’s  judgement,  Hopp  declined  to 
discuss  a  possible  appeal. 

Mathews  concluded:  “Our  reporting  ef¬ 
forts  also  have  led  to  official  investigations 
at  both  the  state  and  federal  level,  w'hich 
are  just  beginning.  Meanwhile,  our  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  is  continuing.” 

• 

‘Ask  the  DA’  column 
will  run  Sundays 

A  new  Q  and  A  Sunday  column,  “Ask 
the  DA,”  is  beginning  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal  with  general  interest  le¬ 
gal  questions  sent  by  readers  to  District 
Attorney  Albert  M.  Rosenblatt  being 
used.  Rosenblatt  has  held  office  in 
Dutchess  County  since  1969  and  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  State  District  At¬ 
torney’s  Association.  The  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  the  column  to  readers,  stating  it 
is  designed  to  serve  as  an  educational 
tool,  providing  up  to  date  information  on 
changes  in  laws  and  procedures. 

• 

Correction 

The  reference  to  Quebecor  Inc.  in  the 
September  7  Editor  &  Publisher  (page 
14)  failed  to  report  that  this  firm  also 
publishes  two  French-language  daily 
newspapers  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  City 
at  the  present  time. 
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OFFSHORE  DRILUNG  TRACTS 
ARE  AMOm  THE  MOST  VAUJABU  OIL  AND 
GAS  PROPERTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WE’RE  PROVING  IT  ON  MORE  THAN 
70  TRACTS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

Geologists  say  there  may  be  as  much  oil  and  natural  gas 
under  U.  S.  offshore  waters  as  has  been  produced  thus  far  under  the 
48  states  themselves. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  we  have  developed  a  highly 
specialized  geoscience  capability  to  investigate  the  potentiS  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  were  determined  to  learn  enough  about  each 
tract  to  bid  for,  and  buy,  geologically  sound  properties  without 
overspending. 

It’s  working.  We’ve  made  a  substantial  investment.  But 
we’ve  been  able  to  control  our  bids  accurately  enough  to  keep  the 
potential  profit  margin  consistently  high  and  still  acquire  most  of 
the  properties  we’ve  wanted.  We’ve  already  placed  five  production 
platforms  with  as  many  as  17  wells  each.  And  we  were  the  first 
company  to  announce  a  discovery  on  property  bought  in  the 
June,  1973,  federal  sale. 

We’re  doing  things  we  never  thought  we’d  do.  But  we’re 
finding  oil  and  gas.  And  that’s  what  this  country  needs. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 

FOLLOWTHE  SUN  Q 

Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


Dan  Harrington,  advertising  director, 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messenger — 
elected  president  of  the  Indiana  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Dickinson,  retired  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
— named  to  the  Temple  University  School 
of  Communications  and  Theater  faculty. 
He  will  teach  a  course  on  interpreting  con¬ 
temporary  affairs,  dealing  with  columns, 
editorials  and  opinion  page  articles. 

*  *  4t 


Donna  Hendrick,  former  reporter  for 
the  Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  Sun  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Post — named  editor  of  the  Dow 
Badische  Co.  employee  newspaper. 

«  *  * 

James  L.  Belcher,  circulation  director 
for  the  Lemer  Life  newspapers  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago — named  distribution  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  News. 

*  *  * 

Tom  W.  Moore,  62,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Tribune — retired  September  6 
after  more  than  37  years. 

It  if  if 


Pavl  McIntosh,  47,  formerly  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Oakland  Tribune — 
named  executive  director  of  the  newly 
created  research  and  development  divi¬ 
sion. 

*  *  * 

Don  E.  Black,  35,  previously  managing 
editor  of  the  Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  and  Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal — 
to  associate  editor  of  the  Scottsbluff 
(Nebr.)  Herald. 

if  *  * 


Ron  Baldwin,  editor  of  the  Ord  Quiz — 
to  sports  editor  of  the  Esterville  (la.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

CORRECTION :  It  was  erroneously  re¬ 
ported  in  the  August  10  issue  that  Dave 
F.  Kramer  had  joined  a  radio  station  in 
Bryan-College,  Tex.  Kramer  joined  the 
Bryan-College  Station  Daily  Eagle  as 
general  manager. 


REDrCESCI.l  TTER:  ACM 

Checking  Proof  Service 
makes  it  easy  for  national 
advertisers  to  get  needed 
tearsheets  on  time.  Agen¬ 
cies  look  to  ACM  for  this 
service  and  favor  newspa¬ 
pers  that  use  the  ACM  tear- 
sheet  clearing  house.  At'M 
helps  develop  local  adver¬ 
tising  through  its  co-oji  ad¬ 
vertising  services  which 
are  paid  for  by  national 
advertisers. 

U'c  read  cz'cry  daily 
lU'W.tt'aprr  adiTitisrment 


i^‘5the  advertisind 

CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK,  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 


news-people 


Samuel  J.  Archibald,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee — to  the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Journalism  faculty  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Nunley,  general  manager  of  the 
Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News — promoted  to 
general  manager  of  the  Fort  Smith 

(Ark.)  Southwest  Times  Record.  Both 

newspapers  are  owned  by  Donrey  Media 

Group.  Nunley  replaces  Doyle  R.ain- 

WATER,  who  resigned  to  pursue  other  in¬ 
terests. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Magruder  II  and  Neil  J. 

Munro  of  the  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press 

have  exchanged  job  assignments.  Magru¬ 
der,  associate  editor  and  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  page  and  opinion  areas — named 
managing  editor. 

if  t  * 

Earl  J.  Perry,  from  news  editor.  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times — to  Sunday  editor  and 
special  assistant  to  the  editor  in  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Craig  T.  Ferris,  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  city  editor.  Dan 
Anderson,  from  copy  editor  at  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  News  to  news  editor  of  the  Times. 


PRESS  OFFICERS — Elevated  to  president  of 
the  Maine  Press  Association  this  month  was 
Dan  DeRepentigny  (center),  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Boothbay  Register.  Dave  Rawson  (left), 
editor  of  the  weekly  Somerset  Reporter,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident,  and  Howard 
Keyo  (right),  was  re-elected  executive  sec- 
_ _ retary. 
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Three  foreign  bureau 
chiefs  named  by  AP 

Appointment  of  new  chiefs  of  bureau 
for  Associated  Press  offices  at  Singapore, 
Johannesburg  and  Santiago  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Wes  Gallagher,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  news  cooperative. 

Kenneth  L.  Whiting,  41,  now  chief  of 
bureau  at  Johannesburg,  will  take  over 
the  Singapore  bureau,  and  Larry  E.  Hein- 
zerling,  29,  will  succeed  him  at  Johannes¬ 
burg.  Heinzerling  presently  is  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Lagos.  William  F.  Nicholson,  Jr., 
31,  roving  correspondent  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  will  become  chief  of  bureau  at  San¬ 
tiago. 

Whiting,  a  native  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
has  been  with  the  Associated  Press  since 
1956.  During  this  period  he  worked  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Lagos  and  Saigon 
before  becoming  chief  of  bureau  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  in  1967. 

At  Singapore,  he  is  succeeding  Peter 
O’Loughlin,  who  recently  was  named  chief 
of  bureau  at  Sydney. 

Heinzerling  joined  the  AP  in  1967  and 
worked  in  Columbus  and  New  York  before 
he  became  Lagos  Correspondent  in  1971. 
He  is  a  native  of  Elyria,  Ohio  and  the  son 
of  Lynn  Heinzerling,  now  retired,  who 
spent  more  than  30  years  in  the  news 
cooperative’s  foreign  service. 

Nicholson,  a  native  of  Dallas,  began 
working  for  the  AP  in  Boston  in  1966. 
He  later  served  in  New  York,  Mexico 
City  and  Santiago.  He  has  been  roving 
correspondent  for  Latin  America  since 
1970. 

He  will  replace  Robert  Ohman,  who  has 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  reas¬ 
signment. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  Y.  Haver,  46,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express — given  a 
six-month  contract  at  $3,325  to  do  public 
relations  work  for  the  Middlesex  (N.J.) 
County  Board  of  Freeholders,  and  $4,100 
to  handle  public  relations  for  the  Edison 
(N.J.)  board  of  education. 

*  *  * 

Peter  F,  Fellows,  31,  manager  of  com¬ 
munity  services  for  the  Gannett  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers  for  the  past  two 
years — named  director  of  public  service 
and  promotion  for  the  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Publishing  Co.,  replacing  Mrs. 
Sue  Smith,  who  joined  John  McCormack 
Advertising. 

*  *  * 

J.  Michael  Pate,  general  advertising 
manager  for  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo¬ 
crat — named  retail  advertising  manager, 
taking  the  place  of  Bill  McDonald,  who 
resigned  to  take  a  position  in  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C. 

♦  ♦  * 

Martin  Gottfried,  chief  drama  critic 
for  Women’s  Wear  Daily — to  the  New 
York  Post  as  theater  critic. 
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in  the  news 


4fh  GENERATION — Eleanor  McClatchy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  McClatchy  newspapers,  appointed  her 
nephew,  Charles  Kenny  McClatchy,  to  succeed 
the  late  Walter  P.  Jones  as  editor  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee,  and  Modesto  Bee. 
The  appointment  extends  to  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  the  direction  of  the  newspapers  by  the 
McClatchy  family— dating  to  James  McClatchy 
and  the  founding  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  in 
1857.  C.  K.  McClatchy,  whose  grandfather  and 
namesake  was  editor  from  1883  to  1936,  has 
been  executive  editor. 

Five  new  appointments  in  its  foreign 
staff  have  been  announced  by  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

James  Yuenger,  foreign  editor,  becomes 
an  assistant  news  editor  with  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  foreign  and  national  news 
coverage.  Michael  McGuire,  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent,  moves  to  acting  foreign  editor. 

Other  changes:  James  0.  Jackson,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  replaces  Mc¬ 
Guire  in  Moscow.  The  Tribune’s  Far  East 
correspondent,  Donald  Kirk,  will  leave  to 
begin  an  Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellowship 
on  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
New  York  City.  Ronald  Yates,  general 
assignment  reporter,  was  appointed  Far 
East  correspondent. 

Yuenger,  35,  has  been  foreign  editor  of 
the  Tribune  since  August,  1972  and  for¬ 
merly  was  Moscow  correspondent.  Besides 
Moscow,  McGuire  has  been  Rome  bureau 
chief  for  the  Tribune. 

Jackson,  34,  held  assignments  for  United 
Press  International  in  Prague,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  the  Moscow  UPI  bureau  of  UPI. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Ed  Holder,  executive  assistant  to  the 
publisher  as  well  as  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal 
— appointed  vicepresident  of  the  company. 
Fred  Hornberger,  retail  manager — pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  sales  manager.  JiM 
Chionsini,  who  published  newspapers  in 
Presque  Isle  and  Madawaska,  Me.  prior 
to  joining  the  Enterprise  and  Journal  in 
1973 — named  to  the  new  position  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  classified  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tions. 


News  staff  changes 
at  Washington  Post 

Harry  M.  Rosenfeld  has  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  for  national 
affairs  of  the  Washington  Post. 

He  succeeds  Richard  Harwood,  who  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times 
in  New  Jersey,  soon  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Washington  Post. 

Rosenfeld,  45,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University,  came  to  the  Post  in  1966  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  the  Post’s  foreig^n  editor 
and,  most  recently,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  metropolitan  news. 

Leonard  Dowie  Jr.,  currently  deputy 
metropolitan  editor,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor/metropoli¬ 
tan.  Dowie,  32,  came  to  the  Post  as  a 
metropolitan  reporter  in  1965. 

A  graduate  of  Ohio  State  and  a  former 
Alicia  Patterson  fellow,  he  is  the  author 
of  two  books,  “Justice  Denied”  and  “Mort¬ 
gage  on  America.” 

National  editor,  Peter  Silberman,  will 
become  assistant  managing  editor  for  bus¬ 
iness  and  financial  affairs,  effective  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Silberman,  44,  has  been  at  the  Post  14 
years,  previously  as  deputy  national  editor 
and  in  other  editing  positions.  He  holds 
degrees  from  Queens  College  and  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

In  his  new  post  he  is  to  succeed  Hobart 
Rowen,  who  will  assume  the  new  position 
of  economics  editor  on  the  Post’s  national 
reporting  staff  and  also  write  a  twice- 
weekly  column  syndicated  by  the  Post’s 
writers  group. 

Rowen,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  been  writing  arti¬ 
cles  and  books  on  business  affairs  from 
Washington  for  more  than  25  years  and 
holds  numerous  awards  for  financial  re¬ 
porting. 

Natalie  Panetti  has  been  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  employee  services  in  the  employee 
and  administration  services  department. 
Pannetti  joined  the  Post  in  1970  and  in 
1972  became  responsible  for  the  in-house 
publications.  Shop  Talk  and  Supervisory 
Newsletter.  In  her  new  position  she  will 
supervise  the  internal  communications 
program,  employee  records  and  their 
computerization,  the  recreation  association 
and  special  services  such  as  Suggestion 
Awards,  United  Way  campaigns,  and 
bloodmobiles. 

Duke  Fancher  has  been  appointed  com- 
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munications  supervisor  in  the  employee 
and  administration  services  department. 
Fancher  joined  the  personnel  department 
of  the  Post  in  1969.  In  his  new  role, 
Fancher  will  become  editor  of  Shop  Talk 
and  Supervisor'  Newsletter  and  handle 
other  aspects  of  the  communications  pro¬ 
gram  and  special  projects. 

Albert  Crenshaw  has  become  night  na¬ 
tional  editor  in  news.  Crenshaw  joined 
the  Post  in  1972  as  news/national  assis¬ 
tant  editor.  Prior  to  joining  the  Post  he 
had  been  assistant  city  editor  for  3% 
years  at  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Jacklyn  Lapin,  who  joined  the  Post  as  a 
sports  reporter  intern  in  June  has  taken 
a  permanent  position  as  a  sports  reporter. 
Lapin  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  spent  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  1972  and  1973  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Associa¬ 
ted  Press. 

«  *  V 

Tom  Lambert,  Los  Angeles  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  in  London — ^named  to  open  the 
first  Times  bureau  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa.  The  Times  now  has  19  foreign  bu¬ 
reaus.  Harry  Trimborn,  correspondent  in 
Israel  since  1972 — to  London.  Robert 
Toth,  Washington  bureau — to  Moscow  to 
replace  Murray  Seegar,  who  will  return 
to  the  Washington  bureau.  Jacques  Les¬ 
lie,  Saigon  correspondent — to  New  Dehli 
to  replace  William  Drummond,  who  now 
heads  the  Jerusalem  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Randall  P.  Howell,  editor.  Port 
Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item — resigned. 


Ernest  Crown,  a  one-time  news¬ 
paperman  (foreign  news  writer  | 
and  reporter),  is  a  specialist  in 
financial  news.  He  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  scores  of  press 
briefings  and  written  dozens  of 
annual  reports  and  back¬ 
grounders.  Rnancial  news  from 
Ernest  Crown  bears  the  imprint 
of  experience.  Because  Ernest 
Crown  is  a  PRO. 
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New  camera  concept  produces 
savings  at  two  metro  dailies 


By  Harold  Ruddle 

Express  lanes  on  highways  and  at  the  supermarket  have 
been  part  of  the  American  scene  for  many  years.  Their 
rationale  is  simple:  they  enable  the  movement  of  certain  cars 
and  customers  to  their  destination  at  a  rapid,  unimpeded 
pace. 

At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  we  now  feel  we  have  an  express 
camera  to  process  a  certain  part  of  our  workload  that  lends 
itself  to  rapid  throughput.  That  express  camera  is  the  LogE 
121  camera.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  it  today. 

The  prime,  basic  i-eason  we  have  installed  the  121  Camera/ 
Processor  System  is  its  unique  ability  to  rapidly  convert  full 
page  pasteup  copy  to  negatives  ready  for  platemaking.  At 
top  operating  condition,  the  121  will  produce  25  negatives 
per  hour — and  it  does  this  in  a  simple,  pushbutton  operation 
by  one  man. 

Another  tangible  benefit  is  that  this  simplified  operation 
frees  this  man  to  also  process  NAPP  plates  from  the  nega¬ 
tives  as  he  works.  I  estimate  it  now  takes  us  about  25  min¬ 
utes  from  pasteup  to  get  a  NAPP  plate  ready  for  stereo. 

Elimination  of  variables 

There  are,  of  course,  other  substantial  benefits  of  the  LogE 
121.  A  key  one  is  the  elimination  of  variables  from  this 
photographic  process.  That’s  because  the  equipment  is  built 
without  unnecessary  movnng  parts  or  controls  that  can  mal¬ 
function. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  need  to  re-shoot  because  enlargement  reduction  settings 
or  the  lighting  positions  were  changed.  These  items  are  per¬ 
manently  set  on  the  121  and  there  is  no  reason  for  anyone 
to  change  them.  Once  optimum  negatives  are  produced,  the 
.system  can  be  “locked  up”  and  the  variables  taken  away. 

The  121  also  helps  us  in  our  continuing  battle  to  eliminate 
“darkroom  atmosphere”  from  our  production  operations.  I, 
and  other  managers  at  the  Free  Press,  believe  there  is  no 
argument  that  people  would  rather  work  in  a  lighted,  open 
area  than  a  closed,  dreary  darkroom. 

We  started  getting  rid  of  darkrooms  several  years  ago  and 
the  121  fits  right  into  that  objective.  The  operator  only  has  to 
enter  the  integral  darkroom  of  the  121  for  an  occasional 
change  of  the  roll  film. 

A  final  benefit  of  the  121  we  have  installed  is  that  it  frees 
the  use  of  the  two  other  Chemco  roll  film  cameras  we’ve  used 
previously.  These  cameras  can  now  be  used  exclusively  for 
conventional  newspaper  photographic  work:  enlarging /reduc¬ 
ing,  screening,  reverses,  etc. 

Use  of  the  121 

Having  covered  these  benefits,  I’d  like  to  briefly  describe  the 
actual  use  of  the  121  at  the  Free  Press.  We  now  use  the  121 
for  about  1  '6  of  our  pages  each  week.  These  are  mainly  ads, 
market  pages,  and  TV  books.  All  our  news  copy  is  still  hot 
metal. 

The  negatives  from  the  121  are  then  used  to  produce 
NAPP  plates  from  which  mats  are  rolled  and  stereos  cast. 
It  sounds  simple  as  I  describe  it — and  believe  me,  it  is,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  old  days. 

As  for  the  future,  it  wouldn’t  be  surprising  to  see  the 
Free  Press  using  offset  completely  or  substantially.  The  121 
will  fit  right  into  that  conversion  if  it  comes. 

In  conclusion,  these  benefits  of  using  a  121  viewed  overall 
make  a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  specialized  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  special  jobs.  It  becomes  obvious  that  you  can  do 
your  work  more  quickly,  more  efficiently  and  more  econom¬ 
ically. 


Ruddle,  Composing  Room  Foreman,  presented  this  speech  last  week 
at  the  N.N.A.  Fall  Meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


By  Fred  G.  Loskamp 

What  I  intend  to  discuss  with  you  today  is  a  “system” 
that  can,  and  will,  make  the  transition  from  hot  type  to 
photocomposition  much  easier  for  any  newspaper,  regardless 
of  size,  or  mode  of  printing. 

In  any  newspaper  the  move  toward  photocomposition,  in 
any  stage,  immediately  effects  the  Engraving  Department. 

As  the  change  progresses  in  the  composing  room,  extra 
work  is  automatically  thrown  into  the  Engraving  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  matter  whether  you  are  just  going  to  photocompose 
your  ad  work;  pasteup  a  few  classified  or  early  run  pages; 
or  go  to  a  full-blown  100%  photocomp  posture,  the  Engrav¬ 
ing  Department  will  get  the  brunt  of  the  load. 

In  addition  to  your  daily  halftones  you  will  now  require, 
depending  upon  your  state  of  the  art,  veloxes  for  ad  work, 
full  page  negatives,  etched  plates  for  your  ad  work  and  a  host 
of  other  needs  to  supply  the  Comimsing  Room. 

At  the  Wasliington  (D.C.)  Star-Xews  we  knew  we  would 
need  the  equivalent  of  our  old  stereotype  molding  machines 
and  roasters  in  the  Engraving  Department  to  supply  the 
four  Letterflex  II  machines  with  page  negatives. 

That  was  a  pretty  hard  order  to  fill,  because  when  you 
decide  to  print  direct  with  photopolymer  plates,  or  any  other 
I)hoto-generated  plate,  you  actually  discard  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  part  of  your  operation,  the  Stereotype  Department. 

Three  stage  solution 

Our  solution  to  this  problem  came  in  three  stages: 

First,  we  outfitted  one  of  our  rollfilm  cameras  with  a 
squeeze  lens  to  accommodate  a  few  full-page  negatives.  At 
this  time  we  were  not  lOOfr  photocomp-photopohTner. 

Second,  we  outfitted  two  more  rollfilm  cameras  witli  sriueeze 
lenses  and  installed  a  Kodak  242  Suitermatic  Processor  in 
the  darkroom.  At  this  point  in  time  we  converted  100% 
photocomp-photopolymer  and  had  three  cameramen  shooting 
])ages,  and  one  man  in  the  darkroom  ))icking  up  negatives  to 
feed  to  the  242.  The  242  gave  us  a  full  i)age  negative  in  90 
seconds,  dry  to  dry,  which  is  why  we  needed  it  so  badly. 

This  system  worked,  but  we  had  to  squeeze  in  all  of  our 
other  camera  and  stripping  work  between  editions.  This 
didn’t  work  out  well  at  all. 

The  third  stage  and  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  what  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today.  It  is  called  the  News- 
Pager  I,  manufactured  by  Chemco. 

The  News-Pager  I  Camera  system  is  being  used  to  produce 
negatives  at  the  Washington  Star-News. 

Siniplicily  of  operation 

Simplicity  of  operation  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  even  I 
can  operate  the  camera.  The  operator  stations  himself  at  the 
control  panel  and  this  is  the  only  work  area  he  must  occupy. 

The  i)anel  has  an  off-on  switch;  automatic,  manual  setting. 
Push  start  button  once  for  each  negative  or  copyboard  release 
will  actuate  camera  if  in  automatic  mode. 

The  operator  merely  loads,  the  copy  on  to  the  copyboard, 
closes  the  frame  and  hits  the  release  handle  to  j)ut  the  copy- 
board  into  a  vertical  position.  After  a  short  pause,  the  ex¬ 
posure  begins. 

The  News-Pager  I  holds  one  400'  roll  of  film.  There  is 
little  total  waste  from  one  400  foot  roll.  It  consists  of  the 
leader  inece  and  whatever  is  left  on  the  core  that  cannot 
be  rolled  down  at  the  end  of  the  roll.  There  is  also  an  end 
of  film  signal  which  shuts  the  camera  down  when  it  is 
completely  out  of  film. 

The  camera  can  be  operated  with,  or  without  the  squeeze 
lens  in  position.  The  camera  can  be  set,  at  your  option,  for 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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New  books 

Britt,  George,  editor.  Shoeleather  and 
Printer's  Ink.  Quadrangle/The  New  York 
Times  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  1974.  $9.95. 

Members  of  the  Silurian  Society,  an 
organization  of  veteran  New  York  City 
newspapermen  and  women,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  collection  of  reminiscences 
on  fifty  years  in  the  newspaper  profession. 
«  *  * 

Foster,  Lee,  editor.  The  New  York  Times 
Correspondents'  Choice.  Quadrangle/The 
New  York  Times  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y., 
1974,  $9.95. 

Recommendations  of  restaurants  in 
many  foreign  lands  by  correspondents  and 
contributors  to  the  New  York  Times, 
spiced  with  recipes  from  those  establish¬ 
ments. 

«  •  * 

Giles,  Frank.  A  Prince  of  Journalists. 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill., 
1974.  $8.95. 

The  life  and  times  of  Henri  de  Blowitz, 
19th  century  French  journalist,  archetypal 
romantic  foreign  correspondent,  and  inter¬ 
viewer  of  the  most  important  men  in 
Europe,  including  Bismarck,  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

*  «  * 

Griffith,  Odell.  John  Holliday  Perry:  Flor¬ 
ida  Press  Lord.  Trend  House,  Tampa,  Fla., 
1974.  $4.95. 


The  story  of  J.  H.  Perry,  Sr.,  Florida’s 
first  newspaper  tycoon.  Perry,  a  far-sight¬ 
ed  businessman,  built  his  empire  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century  by  purchas¬ 
ing  24  dailies  and  weeklies. 

«  *  * 

Merrill,  John  C.  The  Imperative  of  Free¬ 
dom.  Hastings  House,  N.Y.,  1974.  $10.00. 

A  philosophy  of  journalistic  autonomy — 
“the  imperative  (the  only  valid  ‘responsi¬ 
bility’)  for  those  who  want  to  participate 
in  journalism  on  a  really  human  level’’ — 
by  John  C.  Merrill,  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Columbia. 

*  *  * 

Smith,  Anthony,  editor.  The  British  Press 
Since  the  War.  Rowman  &  Littlefield, 
Totowa,  N.J.,  1974.  $15.00. 

Documents  edited  by  Anthony  Smith, 
former  producer  of  BBC’s  “Twenty-Four 
Hours,”  tracing  the  evolution  of  economic 
and  political  crises  which  have  faced  the 
British  newspaper  industry  since  World 
War  II. 

*  «  * 

Smith,  Red.  Strawberries  in  the  Winter¬ 
time.  Quadrangle/The  New  York  Times 
Book  Co.,  N.Y.,  1974.  $9.95. 

A  collection  of  columns  from  the  past 
four  years  by  noted  New  York  Times 
sportswriter  Red  Smith.  The  columns, 
many  revised  from  the '  original,  cover 
major  names  and  events  of  the  period,  such 
as  Willie  Mays — “the  guy  who’ll  have  us 
all  eating  strawberries  in  the  wintertime” 
— the  Ali  and  Frazier  fight,  the  1972  Mu¬ 


nich  Olympic  Games  and  less  publicized 
ones  as  well. 

*  *  * 

Rosenbaum,  Morris  L.  and  Ocko,  Judy 
Young.  The  Secret  Ingredients  of  Good 
Advertising.  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  100  West  31st  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
$3.50. 

The  book,  directed  to  merchandisers, 
explores  the  buyer’s  responsibilities;  de¬ 
fines  a  good  ad  according  to  objectives; 
tells  what  ad  people  need  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  for  copy  and  graphics;  shows  how 
to  supply  information  and  make  correc¬ 
tions  of  proofs;  covers  signs  and  broadcast 
advertising  as  well  as  print  media;  gives 
pointers  on  judging  copy  and  graphics 
without  being  a  writer  or  an  artist;  ad¬ 
vises  on  teamwork  for  creating  better  ads. 
• 

Consumer  reporting 
garners  cash  awards 

Nine  National  Press  Club  awards  for 
excellence  in  consumer  reporting  have  been 
announced  by  Kenneth  Scheibel,  NPC 
president.  Each  of  the  winners  will  be 
presented  with  a  $1,000  prize  at  a  Club 
lunch  on  September  25.  The  awards  are 
sponsored  by  Montgomery  Ward. 

Winners  in  the  newspapers  and  wire 
services  category  are  James  A.  Haught, 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette,  for  report¬ 
ing;  Victor  Cohn,  Washington  Post,  for 
features,  and  Michael  Bums,  Baltimore 
Sun,  for  columns. 


1974  I 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

To  recognize  excellence  in  newspaper  coverage  that 
enhances  the  quality  of  life  for  today's  woman  and  family. 

$13,000  to  Winners  for  the  best... 

•  Sections  covering  the  lifestyle  of  woman  and  family 

•  Article  and  series  reporting  on  a  contemporary  subject 

•  Article  or  series  on  a  subject  of  consumer  concern 

•  Article  or  series  on  fashion  and  clothing  coverage 


The  Penney  Press  with  details  and  rules  for  the  competition 
will  be  mailed  to  newspapers  in  mid-September. 


Write:  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
314-882-7771 


(Entry  Deadline:  Oct.  31,  1974) 
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PROMOTION 


Feature  for  youngsters 
promoted  by  newspapers 


By  George  Wilt 


At  a  time  when  programming  on  tele¬ 
vision  directed  to  children,  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  advertising,  is  coming  under 
criticism,  a  newspaper  feature  for  the 
same  audience  of  kids  is  alive  and  well, 
and  being  briskly  promoted. 

The  Mini-Page,  a  four-page  tabloid,  fly¬ 
sheet  published  weekly,  and  appearing  in 
more  than  150  newspapers  with  about  9- 
million  circulation,  has  been  lauded  by 
parents,  educators,  and  consumer  and 
civic  organizations.  And  newspapers  have 
used  a  wide  variety  of  promotions  to  gain 
acceptance  for  the  feature. 

In  Santa  Ana,  Pamella  Wood,  a  Mini- 
Page  coordinator,  sent  out  30,000  copies 
of  three  letters  to  200  schools  in  the  area, 
added  theater  trailers,  rack  cards  and 
radio  spots. 

In  New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  Herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  copies  to  school  systems,  with 
total  distribution  of  13,500  copies,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  copies  included  in  the  regular  press 
run.  The  Herald  also  distributed  special 
Mini-Page  buttons  to  school  kids. 

The  Bergen  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
used  in-paper  ads  three-columns  wide  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday  for  the  month  of  August, 
ran  promotion  strips  in  the  Sunday  comics 
section,  and  a  full  week  of  radio  spots. 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  used 
radio  spots  and  a  full  run  of  in-paper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  “this  new  approach  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  advertising,  one  that  parents  will 
love  you  for.” 

At  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Mini-Page 
was  promoted  with  truck  posters,  in-paper 
ads  directed  to  both  children  and  parents 
(ads  written  for  mothers  ran  in  the  wo¬ 
men’s  section),  broadcast  promotion,  with 
both  radio  and  television  spots,  special 
distribution  of  Mini-Pages  to  schools 
(from  circulation  returns),  and  carrier 
distribution  to  non-subscribers  from  over¬ 
runs,  to  solicit  new  subscribers. 

The  Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch  ran  a  page 
advertising  in  color,  reproducing  a  letter 
about  Mini-Page  from  a  second  grade 
class  at  a  local  school,  carrying  two  dozen 
signatures.  Similar  ads  appeared  in  the 
Marietta  (0.)  Times  and  Union  City, 
(N.J.)  Dispatch. 

An  ad  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  reprinted  a  group  of  letters  from 
children  and  educators,  and  a  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  page  reprinted  a 
group  of  children’s  cartoons. 

A  School  Parents  Association  in  Creve 
Coeur,  Missouri,  reported  seeing  Mini- 
Page  in  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  and 
asked  for  copies  to  distribute  at  a  Safety 
Fair  for  elementary  school  kids. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  nominated  Mini- 
Page  for  a  Freedom  Foundation  Award. 

The  full  program  of  promotion  material, 
including  ads,  cassettes  of  radio  spots, 
buttons,  and  other  material  is  available  to 
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Mini-Page  newspapers  form  MSC  Fea¬ 
tures  headquarters. 

*  *  * 

BAND — The  “new”  Boston  Area  News¬ 
paper  Daily  market  has  completed  a 
media/market  research  study  showing 
BAND  circulation  covers  62  percent  of 
all  homes  in  127  eastern  New  England 
towns  around  Boston.  With  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  397,585,  BAND  offers  advertisers 
a  combined  rate  22%  less  than  individual 
line  rates.  According  to  G.  Prescott  Low, 
president,  “it  is  also  the  best  buys  because 
with  85%  home  delivered  circulation, 
BAND  has  an  ‘in-home  quality’  equalled 
by  few  other  media.” 

BAND  members  include:  Beverly  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times, 
South  Middlesex  Netvs  (Framingham), 
Gloucester  Times,  Haverhill  Gazette,  Law¬ 
rence  Eagle-Tribjine,  Lowell  Sun,  Lynn 
Item,  Newhuryport  Daily  News,  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger,  Salem  Evening  News  and 
Waltham  Netvs-Tribune. 

Copies  of  the  22-page  media/marketing 
study  are  available  free  from  any  Ma¬ 
thews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  or  Ward-Grif- 
fith  office,  or  calling  BAND  (617)  266- 
2143,  Boston. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CARRIER  DAY  —  Hickey-Mitchell 
Company,  St.  Louis,  has  released  its  14th 
annual  International  Newspaper  Carrier 
Day  promotion  kit  and  contest,  according 
to  Raymond  A.  Johnson,  vicepresident. 
Theme  for  this  year’s  material  is  “Kim’s 
Treasure  Map”  with  the  contest  advertise¬ 
ment  featuring  a  large  map  being  drawn 
by  a  youngster  of  a  typical  neighborhood 
with  a  broken  line  showing  his  newspaper 
route. 

Copy  reads:  “Look  at  Kim’s  treasure 
map.  It’s  along  the  dotted  line  that  he 
conducts  his  daily  business  .  .  .  the  map 
shows  his  territory.  Where  he  makes  his 
profit,  selling  our  product  to  customers 
like  you.  This  profit  is  treasure  he  could 
be  laying  away  to  help  see  him  through 
college  or  for  whatever  use  he  chooses  to 
make  of  it.” 

♦  *  « 

TAMPA  DATA — The  Tampa  Tribune 
and  Times  research  department  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  eighth  booklet  in  the  11-book 
1974  Media  General  Market  Analysis  ser¬ 
ies,  using  latest  survey  results  from  Bel- 
den  Associates.  “Tampa  ’74  Profile  of 
Furniture  and  Major  Appliance  Store 
Customers”  deals  w'ith  adults  living  in 
Hillsborough  Co.  who  purchased  furniture 
in  the  past  12  months,  or  who  have  ever 
purchased  major  appliances  in  the  county. 
Copies  are  available  form  Jim  Hendry, 
promotion  dept.,  Tajnpa  Tribune  and 
Times,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

EDITOR 


Retail  shopping 

habits  studied 
in  new  research 

The  13  Canadian  newsprint  companies 
of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee 
are  financing  a  new  ad  research  project 
for  newspapers,  it  was  revealed  September 
20.  It  is  the  eighth  such  project  sponsored 
by  NIC  and  one  of  the  largest. 

Designed  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  the  research  into  changing  pat¬ 
terns  in  retail  shopping  has  the  title 
“Shoppers  on  the  Move.” 

Field  work  has  already  been  completed 
in  five  typical  markets  across  the  country 
by  Response  .Analysis  Corp.  of  Princeton, 

N.J.  Nearly  18,000  interviews  and  re-in¬ 
terviews  were  conducted  among  6,000 
households. 

Data  processing  and  analysis  are  pro-  . 

ceeding.  Some  findings  are  expected  to  be  j 

ready  early  in  1975,  with  additional  phases  I 

developing  through  May.  ; 

The  research  concentrates  on  a  segment 
of  the  newspaper  business  accounting  for  j 

well  over  half  of  its  $7.6  billion  annual  ! 

total  of  advertising  revenue. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  traced: 

•  The  relationship  between  residence, 
the  type  of  shopping,  and  the  range  of 
shopping  locations  chosen. 

•  Other  routines  of  individual  travel 
and  movement  for  work,  recreation,  or 
personal  business  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  retailing  process. 

•  Media  exposure,  orientation,  and  use 
in  the  planning  of  shopping. 

The  data  will  have  application  to  both 
downtown  centers,  discount  stores,  the 
large  merchandising  chains,  individual 
stores,  supermarkets,  and  other  outlets. 

That  study  is  credited  with  having 
helped  sell  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
newspaper  space  in  the  intervening  years. 

By  providing  detailed  proof  that  news¬ 
paper  reach  and  frequency  dovetailed  with 
the  habits  of  retail  shoppers,  the  project 
had  a  role  in  solidifying  newspapers’  pre¬ 
eminence  as  the  retail  medium. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  executive  vicepresident,  said  that 
individual  newspapers  will  be  able  to  key 
their  own  local  readership  studies  to  the 
new  project  with  enhanced  effectiveness. 

• 

Publisher  donates 
$1,000  to  council 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  has  given  a  grant  of  $1,000  to 
the  National  News  Council,  media  watch¬ 
dog  organization  operating  out  of  New 
York  City. 

Presenting  the  grant.  Bower  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Star  and  Tribune  vicepresident 
for  public  affairs,  said,  “We  think  the 
Minnesota  Press  Council  is  serving  a  good 
purpose,  and  we  want  to  encourage  the 
concept  of  a  national  news  council  to  mon¬ 
itor  performances  of  news  media.” 

The  funds  are  the  first  to  be  given  to  the 
National  News  Council  by  a  media  cor¬ 
poration. 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 

Manufacturers  find  ‘co-op 
action  plan^  attractive 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“The  fact  that  a  manufacturer  has  a 
co-op  advertising  program  doesn’t  mean 
he  wants  to  spend  the  money  to  implement 
it,”  says  Victor  D.  Porrino,  advertising 
division  manager  of  the  New  York  News 
and  the  paper’s  Co-Op  Advertising  Coordi¬ 
nator.  “Some  manufacturers  set  up  the 
co-op  program  simply  to  meet  the  FTC  re¬ 
quirements  for  even  dealing  with  all  their 
customers,”  he  noted. 

However,  if  a  newspaper  can  come  up 
with  a  program  that  is  meaningful  and 
controlled  Porrino  has  seen  manufacturers 
get  behind  such  an  effort  with  enthusiasm. 
Porrino  underlines  the  control  factor  in 
any  cooperative  program  as  he  has  seen 
disillusionment  set  in  by  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  sponsors  who  saw  themselves  bilked  by 
self  serving  tactics  of  some  advertisers 
and  media. 

What  Porrino  and  other  members  of 
NACON  (Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op 
Network)  attempt  is  to  convert  theoretical 
co-op  programs  into  actual  linage  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  their  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rate  cards. 

This  is  accomplished  at  the  News  via  a 
Co-operative  Advertising  Group  Rate 
which  permits  any  number  of  dealers  to 
tie  into  a  single  ad  and  earn  the  1000 
line  retail  rate.  This  is  a  gross  rate  and 
cannot  earn  further  contract  discounts. 
For  the  manufacturer  the  CAG  program 
together  with  an  older  Associated  Retailer 
Dealer  rate  provided  by  the  News  afford 
the  opportunity  to  provide  major  newspa¬ 
per  exposure  to  even  the  smallest  dealers 
at  a  saving  of  about  25%  over  the  national 
rate.  This  incentive  has  encouraged  some 
58  national  advertisers  to  participate  since 
the  co-op  plan  was  established.  “It’s  real¬ 
istic,”  says  Porrino,  “because  with  this 
approach  to  co-op  advertising,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  does  not  have  to  match  retail  dol¬ 
lars  with  national  dollars.” 

“We’ve  had  more  than  100  major  manu¬ 
facturers  take  advantage  of  our  CAP 
(Co-op  Action  Program)  to  the  tune  of 
900,000  lines  since  it  was  started  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1973,”  Ross  Dalbey,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  advertising  manager  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wise.)  Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  told  E&P. 

The  Milwaukee  newspapers  have  been 
aggressively  pursuing  the  $7,000,000  in 
co-op  advertising  that  Dalbey  estimates 
was  budgeted  but  not  spent  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  market  last  year.  They  have  been 
running  a  series  of  ads  offering  details 
of  their  CAP  plan  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  we  face,”  notes 
Dalbey,  “is  getting  our  story  to  the  right 
people  at  the  company  level.  Normally,  co¬ 
operative  advertising  is  part  of  the  com¬ 


pany  sales  operation  and  more  often  than 
not,  does  not  involve  their  advertising 
agency.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  develop  a 
working  relationship  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  sales  representative  in  our  mar¬ 
ket.  He  is,  or  should  be,  most  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  that  the  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  his  company  provides  are  in¬ 
vested  to  his  company’s  benefit.” 

The  ads  have  attracted  inquiries  for  a 
highly  illuminating  folder  which  reflects 
the  versatility  of  the  Milwaukee  co-op 
plan  with  a  series  of  6  graphic  inserts 
each  exemplifying  a  different  potential 
application — and  all  at  what  the  paper 
calls  a  “Group  Retail  Rate  or  earned  re¬ 
tail  rate  whichever  is  lower.”  To  earn  the 
rate  the  manufacturer’s  representative  is 
required  to  sign  a  form  stipulating  that 
the  advertising  used  will  relate  to  accrual 
of  a  single  co-op  program.  Also  the  spe¬ 
cial  CAP  logo  must  appear  adjacent  to 
the  dealer  name  or  dealer  listing. 

The  insert  pages  each  show  a  graphic 
example  of  previous  successful  applica¬ 
tions  of  co-op  which  now  become  available 
at  the  special  CAP  rate.  They  range  from 
individual  dealer  ads,  dealer  tie-in  ads, 
dealer  list  ads  to  ads  grouped  together 
with  or  without  a  common  heading. 

One  of  the  interesting  applications  is 
the  solid  advertising  section  which  the 
paper  calls  ‘Preprints  or  Weprints’.  In  its 
message  to  sponsors,  the  copy  reads, 
“You’ll  find  no  stronger  presentation  than 


complete  product  line  advertising  sections. 
Each  dealer  benefits  from  dramatic  page 
unit  illustration  and  selling  copy.  You  se¬ 
lect  products  most  applicable  as  traffic 
builders  .  .  .  and  obviously  encourage  all 
dealers  to  stock  all  products  advertised. 
Timely  promotion-dramatic  presentation — 
and  extra  selling  leverage  are  all  possible 
with  solid  advertising  sections.” 

That  manufacturers  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  excitement  that  a  sound,  co-op 
program  can  induce  in  their  retailers  was 
evidenced  at  the  August  21-23  NACON 
seminar  in  Houston.  Leading  companies 
like  Frigidaire,  Kodak,  Polaroid,  OMC 
(snowmobiles),  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
and  even  an  insurance  company.  New  York 
Life,  among  countless  others  sent  speakers 
to  drum  up  action  for  their  co-op  pro¬ 
grams.  Like  the  New  York  News  and  the 
Milwaukee  papers  many  of  the  70 
NACON  members  have  come  up  with 
attractive  co-op  plans. 

Ad  Notes: 

A  recent  issue  of  Television/Radio  Age 
magazine  carried  the  good  news  that  only 
80  out  of  every  1000  commercial  tv  spots 
placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  in  1973  w’ere  either 
not  run,  run  at  the  wrong  time,  or  were 
the  incorrect  messages.  In  1972,  94  out  of 
every  1000  spots  required  a  make  good, 
according  to  the  continuing  study  of  such 
matters  by  Hans  L.  Carstensen  Jr.,  Ay¬ 
er’s  senior  v.p.  for  marketing,  media  and 
research.  Asked  by  E&P  how  newspaper 
ads  fared  in  this  study,  he  said,  “We  don’t 
keep  such  tabs  on  new'spapers  because 
they  make  so  few  errors.” 

Kresge  grant 

The  Kresge  Foundation  of  Troy,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  made  a  grant  of  $100,000  to 
Marquette  University.  The  funds  will  be 
used  to  help  pay  for  a  $1.6  million  renova¬ 
tion  of  buildings  which  will  house  the 
colleges  of  journalism  and  speech  and  the 
instructional  media  department. 
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Your  TV  reception  that  is.  Let  us  show  how  over  50 
newspapers  are  now  building  circulation,  realizing 
new  ad  revenues,  and  enhancing  their  editorial  pack¬ 
age.  We  have  a  TV  section  which  can  be  tailored  to  fit 
your  needs.  Cali  or  write  for  a  clearer  signal.  WeTI  be 
quite  receptive... 
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Canadian  paper  mills 
operating  at  capacity 

Most  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  is  operating  at  or  close  to  100  percent 
of  capacity  as  peak  newspaper  needs  ap¬ 
proach. 

An  abnormal  crop  of  problems  held  back 
individual  companies,  however,  and  the 
industry’s  coverage  operating  rate  was 
in  the  95  percent  area. 

Some  companies  had  start-up  trouble 
after  last  winter’s  strikes  were  settled. 
Some  suffered  May  floods  causing  machine 
damage  and  wood  loss  whose  effects  linger. 
Several  older  machines,  upgraded  only 
minimally  during  years  of  profit  starva¬ 
tion,  have  been  taxed  by  running  all-out 
months  on  end  for  production  desperately 
needed  by  newspapers. 

On  these  machines,  breakdowns  have 
become  more  frequent.  Mill  executives  are 
waiting  for  the  seasonal  slackening  of  de¬ 
mand  in  early  1975  to  shut  them  down  for 
major  repairs  and  modernization. 

A  widespread  problem  earlier  this  year 
was  a  shortage  of  mill  chemicals  bred  by 
a  Canadian  chemical  industry  strike. 
Bleaching  agents  were  in  extremely  short 
supply  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  the 
factors  in  a  loss  of  brightness  noted  by 
many  publishers  and  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute. 

Mills  which  lost  suction  rolls  or  other 
important  newsprint  machine  components 
had  to  wait  months  for  replacements  be¬ 
cause  of  supplier  bottlenecks. 

Every  major  newsprint  company  in 
Eastern  Canada  has  a  plan  on  the  books 
for  a  new  mill  or  at  least  a  new  newsprint 
machine,  says  Canada’s  leading  builder  of 
paper  mills. 

What’s  delaying  the  “go”  signal?  Soar¬ 
ing  interest  and  construction  costs,  gen¬ 
eral  economic  uncertainty,  and  relatively 
low  profit  expectation,  according  to  John 
Sterling,  mill  construction  manager  for 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  Mon¬ 
treal.  New  newsprint  mills  now’  cost  $200,- 
000  or  more  per  daily  ton  of  production,  he 
says.  This  is  about  $60,000  more  than  in¬ 
dustry  estimates  of  a  year  ago,  or  $200 
million  for  a  good-sized  mill. 

Nor  is  that  figure  firm.  Sterling  says 
construction  contracts  have  to  be  studded 


with  escalation  clauses.  A  newsprint  com¬ 
pany  source  described  the  contracts  as 
open-ended. 

Risks  are  magnified  by  lead-times  ex¬ 
tending  28  to  30  months  from  signed  order 
to  production  of  the  first  salable  ton  of 
newsprint,  it  w’as  said. 

Canada’s  two  latest  newsprint  machines, 
now  being  made,  will  cost  about  $110,000 
per  daily  ton  because  they  are  being  added 
on  to  mills  already  equipped  with  utilities, 
housing,  rail  sidings,  and  w’ood-handling 
and  other  auxiliary  resources.  For  many 
mills,  this  type  of  expansion  is  not  tech¬ 
nically  feasible. 

A  major  U.S.  newsprint  producer  has 
announced  it  will  almost  triple  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  its  Ontario  mill,  but  significantly 
that  mill  makes  bleached  kraft  pulp  and 
not  newsprint.  The  cost  is  expected  to  be 
$218,000  per  daily  ton  of  added  produc¬ 
tion,  with  completion  in  1977. 

Bleached  kraft  pulp  was  selling  at  $320 
per  ton  in  August.  Industry  economists 
maintain  that  newsprint  does  not  yet 
bring  in  the  revenue  that  would  amortize 
such  expansion  and  return  an  adequate 
profit. 

• 

Breach  of  lease  suit 
filed  by  Ottaway 

A  Connecticut  Superior  Court  suit  for 
$5-million  damages  has  been  filed  by 
Ottaway  New’spapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Danbury  News-Times,  against  the 
Sycamore  Corp.,  West  Hartford,  charging 
breach  of  lease  and  option-to-buy  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  newspaper’s  Danbury  prop¬ 
erty. 

Ottaway  charges  it  has  spent  “large 
sums  of  money”  to  improve  the  property, 
adapting  it  to  newspaper  publication  and 
making  land  area  improvements. 

An  injunction,  to  restrain  Sycamore 
from  conveying  or  transferring  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  any  other  party  pending  litigation 
outcome,  is  also  sought. 

Sycamore,  according  to  the  court  action, 
agreed  in  June,  1967,  to  lease  the  property 
to  Ottaway  for  10  years,  with  an  option 
to  buy  on  or  before  June  1,  1974. 

Ottaway  merged  with  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Inc.,  on  July  31,  1970,  with  Dow  Jones 
becoming  sole  stockholder  of  Ottaway 
newspaper. 


Hartford  Times 
to  cold  type 

in  14  weeks 

Ronald  Murdoch,  production  manager  at 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  a  wall 
sign,  reading,  succinctly,  “Why  Is  There 
Never  Enough  Time  'To  Do  It  RIGHT, 
But  Always  Enough  Time  To  Do  It 
Over?” 

Going  along  with  this  premise,  the  af- 
temoon-Sunday  newspaper  has  proceeded 
to  convert  from  hot  metal  to  cold  type  in 
what  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
complete  changeovers  in  production  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  U.S. 

“Good  response”  and  “an  obvious 
willingness  to  go  briskly  along  with  inevi¬ 
table  change”  on  the  part  of  the  134-mem- 
ber  production  staff  enabled  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  meet  a  14-week  changeover  plan¬ 
ning  schedule. 

The  essentials  are  comprised  of  W.  R. 
Grace  Letter  Flex  Plate  Systems,  Chemco 
Spartan  cameras,  and  Photon  Mark  II 
typesetters. 

The  Hartford  Times’  sister  publica¬ 
tions,  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  (morning)  and  Register  (after¬ 
noon,  Sunday)  accomplished  the  same  feat 
earlier. 


Vacuum  cylinder  system 

The  Lanegan  vacuum  cylinder  system, 
sold  in  the  United  States  by  Livermore  & 
Knight  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  will  be 
exhibited  at  Print  ’74  in  Chicago,  Novem¬ 
ber  16-25. 

The  vacuum  system  can  be  made  to  fit 
any  type  or  size  of  rotary  press.  The 
system  features  thin  slots  running 
around  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
spaced  at  set  intervals,  with  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  plain  strip  that  has  a  datum  line  for 
accurate  plate  positioning.  Partial  vacuum 
will  be  used  to  attain  a  fine  setting  to  the 
datum  line. 

Sensing  valves  can  be  fitted,  if  desired, 
to  stop  the  press  instantly  in  the  event  of 
vacuum  failure. 


Loskamp 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


more  than  one  focusing  position.  At  the  Star-News  we  use  it 
as  a  1:1  camera  with  the  squeeze  lens  swing  way,  as  well  as 
for  full  page  negatives  using  the  squeeze  lens. 

Manual  operation 

If  the  electronics  should  fail  at  the  console,  the  operator 
can  manually  feed  and  cut  film.  The  vacuum  back  can  also  be 
loaded  with  sheet  film. 

The  film  transfer  is  very  fast  and  efficient  at  moving  the 
film  to  the  head  of  the  processor. 

Some  of  the  production  features  of  this  system  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

First  of  all,  it  solved  our  manpower  and  camerapower  prob¬ 
lems.  It  gave  us  back  our  three  rollfilm  cameras  to  handle 
our  normal  workload  in  the  gallery  while  only  requiring  the 
time  of  one  cameraman. 


The  system  is  compatible  with  any  lith  or  rapid  access 
processor. 

Since  we  now  shoot  every  page  through  the  News-Pager  I, 
we  have  constant  negatives  so  that  we  can  now  work  to 
control  the  output  of  our  Letterflex  machines,  since  we  know 
the  input  is  under  control. 

The  camera  comes  equipped  with  a  light  integrator  and 
what  could  be  described  as  a  shadowless  lighting  system  of 
eight  1,000-watt  halogen  lamps.  There  are  three  lamps  on 
each  side  of  the  copyboard  with  a  single  lamp  centered  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  in  front  of  the  copyboard.  This 
eliminates  opaquing  and  handling  of  negatives. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  News-Pager  I 
camera  system  gives  newspapers  of  all  sizes  a  reliable  sys¬ 
tem  to  handle  the  flow  of  pages  as  swiftly  and  as  economically 
as  you  used  to  at  the  stereotype  moulding  machine. 


Loskamp,  Sr.  Assistant  Production  Manager,  presented  this  speech  last 
week  at  the  N.N.A.  Pall  Meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Fresno  Bee 
prepares  for 
laser  plate 

The  first  metropolitan  newspaper,  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  owned  by  McClatchy 
Newspapers  has  purchased  two  laser  plate 
making  systems  from  Laser  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems. 

The  McClatchy  Newspapers  have  been 
pioneers  in  the  newspaper  industry  and 
in  addition  to  the  installation  of  the  laser 
systems  are  presently  installing  an  elec¬ 
tronic-front-end  system  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Management  of  the  McClatchy  group 
has  planned  the  installation  of  the  laser 
plate  making  units  at  the  Fresno  Bee  for 
January  1975. 

At  that  time  a  dual  production  system 
will  be  operating  for  30  days  and  after 
that  time-span  the  plate  production  will 
be  converted  100  percent  to  the  laser 
method. 

The  Fresno  Bee  runs  between  380  and 
440  pages  per  week  including  the  Valley 
and  Home  editions. 

Prior  review 

Prior  to  selecting  the  advanced  plate 
making  technique  the  management  re¬ 
viewed  eight  thin  plate  systems  but  elected 
to  purchase  the  Laser-(iraph  systems. 

The  laser  units  will  be  placed  back-to 
back  in  a  new  production  building  which 
consolidates  all  printing  in  one  plant. 
A  separate  plate  making  area  off  the  com¬ 
posing  area  will  be  used  and  plates  will 
move  via  a  conveyor  system  to  the  press 
deck. 

The  room  where  the  laser  units  are  to 
be  housed  is  presently  air-conditioned.  A 
25-ton  system  will  be  added. 

The  newspaper  prints  with  12  units  of 
Hoe  presses  that  are  approximately  four 
years  old.  Laser  plates  will  be  mounted  on 
Di-Acro  saddles. 

Advanced  processing 

Both  laser  systems  will  be  in  operation 
each  day.  Present  plans  are  to  complete 
and  process  all  advertisements  prior  to 
day  of  use.  The  present  ad  ratio  is  65 
percent  of  paper  and  35  percent  designat¬ 
ed  for  the  newshole. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  the  news- 
hole  is  dedicated  to  syndicated  material 
and  other  regular  news  features  which 
will  be  processed  in  advance.  On  the  day 
of  publication  the  balance  of  the  newshole 
will  be  processed.  Approximately  15  to  20 
pages  of  news  copy  per  day  will  be  pro¬ 
cessed  prior  to  edition  time.  The  average 
daily  issue  runs  about  60  pages. 

Since  the  use  of  color  is  a  primary  ob¬ 
jective  plans  call  for  the  new  laser  sys¬ 
tems  to  produce  laser  color  plates  for 
both  advertising  and  editorial  use.  Editor¬ 
ial  color  is  used  for  both  weekday  food 
features  and  general  news  items. 

Color  separations  via  laser 

The  laser  systems  have  been  tested 
for  production  of  color  plates  in  Elmira, 


N.Y.  The  units  make  separations  by  read¬ 
ing  each  color.  Scotch  prints  or  other  re¬ 
production  proofs  can  be  read.  Plate  pro¬ 
duction  is  with  65  line  screen  and  85  to  100 
line  screen  count  is  currently  under  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  two  production  Laser-Graph  sys¬ 
tems  are  similar  to  the  pre-production 
systems  currently  in  daily  use  at  the 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star  Gazette. 

The  Laser-Graph  system  sells  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000.  per  system  and 
plate  costs  are  quoted  at  $2.25  per  plate 
plus  44  cents  royalties  per  plate. 

• 

Golumbia,  S.G. 
publisher  sued 
by  competitor 

Competition  between  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  at  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  one  owned  by 
the  State  Record  Co.,  Columbia,  and  an¬ 
other  independently  operated,  have  led  to 
anti-trust  action  filed  in  U.S.  Federal 
Court  here  against  State-Record  Co.  and 
two  subsidiaries. 

The  suit  brought  by  the  owners  of  the 
Journal- America,  formerly  the  Grand 
Strand  American  is  against  the  Columbia 
State  Record  Co.,  the  Sun  Publishing  Co. 
of  Myrtle  Beach  and  the  Field  and  Herald, 
a  weekly  at  nearby  Conway. 

The  Sun-News,  acquired  a  year  ago 
moved  into  the  daily  field  shortly  after  ac¬ 


quisition  as  a  six  day  publication.  Mark 
C.  Garner  had  owmed  the  Myrtle  Beach 
and  Conway  papers.  The  other  weekly, 
the  Journal  American  began  six  day  pub¬ 
lication  in  June  1973. 

The  suit  charges  unlawful  attempts  to 
monopolize  the  newspaper  advertising 
market  in  the  county  and  asks  the  court 
to  order  the  State-Record  Co.  to  divest 
itself  of  either  the  State  newspaper  or 
the  Columbia  Record,  two  of  the  state’s 
oldest  dailies;  that  the  Sun  Publishing 
Co.  change  to  three  times  a  week  from 
daily. 

The  suit  accuses  the  Sun  News  of  “re¬ 
fusing  and  threatening  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  from  advertisers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Journal  American  .  .  .  pub¬ 
lishing  advertisements  upon  the  condition, 
express  or  implied,  that  the  advertiser 
not  use  advertising  media  other  than  that 
offered  by  the  State  Record  .  .  .  offering 
national  advertising  space  in  the  State- 
Record  and  the  Sun-News  as  a  unit  at 
combination  rates. 

It  also  accuses  the  defendants  in  offer¬ 
ing  local  advertisers  a  combination  rate 
for  ads  in  the  Sun  News  and  its  other 
newspapers  in  Horry  County,  has  “the 
predatory  purpose  and  intent  of  destroy¬ 
ing  competition  and  creating  a  monopoly.” 
The  Journal-American  suit  claims  if  the 
condition  is  allowed  to  continue  the  paper 
would  be  out  of  business. 

Arthur  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the  Sun 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  Columbia  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  another  defendant,  said  “The 
charges  are  wild  and  reckless  and  have 
no  merit.” 
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Ron  GaleUa’s  paparazzi  approach 
detailed  in  new  book,  photo  show 

By  Lenora  Williamson 
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Ron  Galella  photographed  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  Onassis  for  four  years  In  his  candid 
style  of  "paparazzi  photojournalism"  and  when 
their  court  battle  finally  resulted  In  his  being 
restricted  to  a  distance  of  25  feet  for  pic¬ 
tures,  he  took  no  more.  But  he  has  a  new 
book  collection  of  the  countless,  beautiful 
photographs  of  "the  most  glamorous  woman 
In  the  world."  Jacqueline"  Is  entering  a  sec¬ 
ond  printing  from  Sheed  and  Ward,  Inc., 
after  first  publication  In  August. 


At  left,  Jackie  Onassis  foils  Galella  with  a 
bouquet  of  Mother's  Day  flowers — but  a 
photo  of  great  charm  results.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  page  Is  Galella's  all-time  favorite  pic¬ 
ture,  made  from  a  taxi  window.  It  Is  the  book 
frontispiece  and  also  Is  In  the  current  news¬ 
paper  excerpts  from  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 


Below,  Galella  at  his  August  exhibition,  "Faces 
of  Our  Times"  at  Nikon  House  In  New  York. 
The  show.  Including  photographs  from  his 
new  book.  Is  now  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Why  does  Ron  Galella  specialize  in 
photographing  celebrities  with  the  “papa¬ 
razzi  approach”?  He’s  well  aware  that 
the  description — considered  to  have  been 
coined  by  Federico  Fellini  in  directing 
his  1960  film  “La  Dolce  Vita” — is  applied 
to  “freelance,  freebooting,  freeloading 
photographers  who  lurk  in  the  shadows  of 
those  otherwise  glittering  capitals.”  He 
can  manage  a  wry  smile  about  the  concept. 

Fast,  on-the-run  photography  in  a  way 
reflects  our  age,  he  says,  and  the  qualities 
he  tries  to  capture  are  off  guard,  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  and  gesture.  Galella 
has  based  his  whole  career — even  in  self¬ 
assignments  while  in  art  school — on  the 
candid  picture  as  having  greater  meaning 
in  communicating  “the  flavor  of  life”.  A 
studio  shot,  or  posed  picture  can’t  do  that, 
in  his  opinion. 

Galella  discusses  his  paparazzi  technique 
in  a  new  book  collection  of  many  of  his 
exclusive  photos  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis.  “Jacqueline”  had  a  first  U.S. 
printing  of  25,000  copies  by  Sheed  and 
Ward,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate.  It  is  now  in  a  second 
printing.  The  first  contract  for  a  foreign 
edition  has  gone  to  a  Japanese  publisher 
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who  has  plans  to  print  100,000  copies. 

Also,  thirty  United  States  and  Canadian 
newspapers  so  far  have  bought  the  5-part 
series  of  text  and  photo  excerpts  from 
UPS  and  exclusive  magazine  rights  were 
sold  in  a  dozen  countries.  Many  pictures 
from  the  book  are  in  Galella’s  “Faces  of 
Our  Time”,  a  one-man  exhibition  of  120 
pictures  of  celebrities  in  all  fields,  now  on 
view  through  October  8  at  the  Harbor 
Campus,  8th  floor  library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Promotion  of  the  book  has  included  per¬ 
sonal  appearances  and  television  inter¬ 
views  around  the  country.  “After  the 
Mike  Douglas  taping  (for  October  airing) 
ten  fans  asked  for  my  autograph,”  he  re¬ 
ports,  amused.  “And  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  after  the  Merv  Griffin  show — maybe 
some  ‘Jackie  power’  has  rubbed  off.” 

Galella  never  had  a  camera  until  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Air  Force  in  1951  and  was 
sent  to  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  School  of 
Photography  and  Camera  Repair.  Once  he 
was  stationed  in  Florida,  he  began  taking 
photographs  of  beautiful  girls  around 
Miami  and  was  even  then  just  naturally 
shot  paparazzi  style.  Up  until  he  got  in¬ 
terested  in  the  camera,  he  had  a  creative. 


Camera  pressed  against  a  New  Jersey 
drug  store  window,  Galella  captured  a 
quiet,  thoughtful  moment. 
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At  right,  during  a  10-min- 


Beiow,  Julie  caught  off 
guard  on  the  same  movie 
set  in  a  picture  made  in 
the  Galella  style. 


artistic  bent  and  had  a  job  making 
ceramic  sculpture  just  out  of  high  school. 
After  the  military,  a  photographic  career 
won  and  he  went  to  the  Art  Center  Col¬ 
lege  of  Design  in  Los  Angeles,  graduating 
with  a  bachelor  of  professional  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  photojournalism.  While  in  school, 
he  gave  himself  homework,  crashing  Holly¬ 
wood  premiere  parties. 

When  he  came  back  to  New  York  (he 
was  bom  in  the  North  Bronx — “it  was 
country  then” — of  Italian-American  par¬ 
ents)  Ron  worked  in  the  photo  lab  of  Life 
Magazine.  Since  then,  he  prints  and  edits 
his  own  black  and  white  photos.  “The  way 
to  get  quality  is  to  do  it  yourself.”  He 
usually  sends  out  four  or  five  sets  of 
prints  of  a  job  to  the  important  markets, 
including  Time,  Newsweek,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer.  Fan  magazines  and  the 
National  Enquirer  (generally  head  shots) 
provide  the  greater  part  of  his  income. 

The  85  mm  is  his  favorite  walking 
around  lens  but  the  normal  55  mm  is  best 
for  a  couple,  he  adds.  “My  ethics  when  I 
see  a  celebrity  getting  annoyed  or  doesn’t 
want  a  picture  taken,  I  stop,  even  if  it’s 
in  public.  I  don’t  photograph  them  in  their 
homes.  Not  through  the  window  of  their 
house.  But  I  don’t  ask  permission.  That 
(Continmd  on  page  32) 


Representative'  of  celebrity  photos  in  the 
one-man  show  is  this  shot  of  actor  Carroll 
O'Connor  made  at  a  New  York  dinner 
last  April. 


Galella,  following  Jackie  and  Ari  Onassis 

in  New  York,  gets  a  none-too-pleased  ( Photos  from  the  book  "Jacqueline"  used 

glance  from  Mr.  Onassis.  by  permission  of  Sheed  and  Ward,  Inc.) 
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Senate  hill 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


FCC  procedures  and  regulations  can  “pre¬ 
sume”  they  deserve  license  renewals. 

The  measure  passed  in  committee  gives 
broadcasters  a  degree  of  preference  over 
challengers  if  they  are  found  to  be  “sub¬ 
stantially  in  compliance  with  the  FCC 
requirements.” 

It,  however,  gives  them  no  assurance  of 
longer  license  renewals  nor  protection 
from  the  FCC  which  is  presently  consid¬ 
ering  a  major  change  in  cross-ownership 
policy.  (E&P,  Sept.  14) 

These  changes  might  be  construed  as  a 
defeat  for  the  broadcasters  who  have  in¬ 
vested  almost  five  years  of  time  lobbying 
Congress  for  protection  against  licensing 
challenges. 

Evidently,  part  of  the  Congressional  re¬ 
versal  was  prompted  by  a  coalition  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  labor,  minority  and  women’s 
groups  who  were  angered  by  the  passage 
of  the  House  version  of  the  broadcast  bill. 

100  hostile  witnesses 

During  the  Senate  Communications  Sub¬ 
committee  hearing  on  the  bill,  the  coali¬ 
tion  group  presented  some  100  hostile  wit¬ 
nesses  toward  the  house  version..  For  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Sen.  John  Pastore 
(D-R.I.),  this  was  enough  to  convince  him 
that  the  radio/television  people  were  ask¬ 
ing  for  too  much. 

The  coalition  group  prompted  the  Sena¬ 
tor  to  submit  his  own  draft  bill  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12.  Co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Howard 
Baker  (R-Tenn.),  the  measure  contained 
none  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  and  carried  the  clout  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Pastore/ 
Baker  bill,  the  Committee  rejected  the 
House  version  of  the  broadcasters  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  also  rejected  a  renewal  guarantee 
amendment  that  was  circulated  by  Sen. 
Ernest  Hollings  (D-S.C.).  The  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  granted  broad¬ 
casters  at  least  a  portion  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  have  sought,  was  reportedly  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Coincidentally,  the  NAB  also  contributed 
some  $2,200  to  Hollings’  campaign  earlier 
this  year  under  the  name  of  the  Broad¬ 
casters’  Political  Action  Committee. 

During  the  amendment  debate,  NAB 
lobbyists  contacted  Senate  Committee 
members  soliciting  support  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  According  to  one  report,  the  lobby¬ 
ists  made  the  rounds  even  before  the 
South  Carolina  Democrat  had  announced 
sponsorship  of  it. 

Hart  opposition 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mich.)  coun¬ 
tered  the  amendment  though  when  he 
warned  that  such  a  provision  which  might 
limit  the  FCC’s  power  would  also  have  to 
be  referred  to  his  own  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  antitrust.  Such  an  action  proved  to 
be  unpopular  since  it  would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  not  only  more  hearings — this  time  in 
a  potentially  hostile  subcommittee — but 
more  likely  would  have  killed  the  bill’s 


chances  of  even  being  passed  during  this 
Congressional  session. 

To  avoid  such  a  process,  Pastore,  Baker 
and  Hollings  offered  the  present  substitute 
bill  w'hich  received  committee  approval. 

While  the  bill  gives  the  television /radio 
industry  some  amount  of  assurance  for 
renewals,  Pastore  assured  Hart  that  com¬ 
peting  applicants  for  broadcasting  licenses 
would  still  be  able  to  challenge  the  li¬ 
censee’s  performance.  It  also  bars  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  FCC’s  right  to  examine 
cross-ownersh  ip. 

‘A  good  compromiiie' 

At  passage,  Pastore  called  the  measure 
a  good  compromise  since  neither  broad¬ 
casters  nor  their  critics  received  all  they 
wanted. 

Spokesmen  for  both  sides  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  agreed  that  it  indeed  was  not  what 
they  had  hoped  for,  although  Albert  Kra- 
ber,  a  leader  of  the  coalition  group, 
branded  it  “a  defeat  for  the  broadcasters, 
but  not  yet  a  victory  for  the  consumers.” 

Yet  to  come  on  the  bill  is  the  Com¬ 
merce  Committee’s  full  report  about  the 
measure,  a  Senate  floor  debate  and  then 
a  conference  with  the  House  to  hammer 
out  the  differences  between  the  bills  the 
two  legislative  bodies  had  passed. 

Of  particular  significance  in  this  case 
is  the  committee  report.  Not  only  will 
what  it  says  be  of  significance  to  broad¬ 
casters,  but  how  the  report  interprets  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  of  the  abbreviated  ver¬ 
sion  of  legislation. 


SNPA 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


asking  Dr.  Graham  to  comment  on  letters 
that  are  being  received  by  editors  from 
jailed  convicts.  They  want  to  know,  he 
said,  why  they  can’t  “get  away  with”  the 
same  as  former  President  Nixon. 

Graham’s  reply  was  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  drjifting  the  Constitution  had 
given  the  President  the  power  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  He  recited  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  had  pardoned  more  people 
than  any  other  President  in  history.  Then 
he  said  he  believed  President  Ford  acted 
out  of  concern  for  Nixon’s  health  and  for 
a  desire  to  get  Watergate  behind  him  so 
he  could  give  full  attention  to  the  nation’s 
economic  ills.  The  “gigantic  punishment” 
suffered  by  the  former  President,  Dr. 
Graham  suggested,  could  be  compared 
with  the  humiliation  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  when  he  turned  over  his  sword  to 
General  U.  S.  Grant.  The  latter,  he  said. 
Forbade  the  soldiers  to  boo  or  otherwise 
demonstrate  against  the  Confederate  of¬ 
ficer. 

Talked  with  Nixon  recently 

Wayne  Sargent,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  asked  if  Dr.  Graham,  out  of 
personal  friendship,  had  tried  to  confer 
with  Nixon  since  he  left  the  White  House. 
Yes,  Graham  said,  he  had  phoned  San 
Clemente  as  recently  as  two  weeks  ago  but 
without  success,  but  Nixon  called  him  back 
the  next  day  and  spoke  with  him  for 
about  three  minutes  but  told  him  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  a  face-to-face  meeting 
because  of  the  pain  he  was  feeling  in 
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his  legs  and  a  large  amount  of  work  to 
be  done. 

Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald, 
wanted  to  know  how  editors  could  hold 
down  on  publicity  for  “activities  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord”  that  are  without  in¬ 
tegrity.  Dr.  Graham  conceded  it  was  a 
real  dilemma  for  editors,  even  for  him  as 
publisher  of  religious  periodicals.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion:  should  the  papers  expose  it  out  but 
not  play  it  up.  The  role  of  the  media  in 
creating  news.  Dr.  Graham  said,  is  a 
dangerous  one  and  can  lead  to  curtail¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom  as  has  happened  in 
other  countries. 

Fred  Parker,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Atlanta,  asked  Dr.  Graham  to 
comment  on  the  idea  of  giving  amnesty  to 
those  who  evaded  service  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  evangelist  said  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  individual  cases  with  a  distinc¬ 
tion  being  made  between  those  who  de¬ 
serted  and  those  who  had  serious  consci¬ 
entious  objections  or  fear. 

Man  hasn’t  changed 

John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.,  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth,  posed  this  philo¬ 
sophical  question:  “Is  man  any  better  or 
worse  now  than  he  was  2,000  years  ago?” 
Dr.  Graham  replied:  “Man  is  the  same 
since  the  Garden  of  Eden.  His  flaws  show 
up  every  day  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers.  The  Bible  considers  man  a 
lawbreaker  by  nature.” 

Morton  Frank,  Family  Weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  wondered  why  more  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  are  directed  to  Dr.  Graham  than  to 
the  President  or  other  celebrity.  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham  said  his  newspaper  column  draws 
thousands  of  questions,  many  of  them  on 
topics  treated  by  Ann  Landers  and  Dear 
Abby.  He  has  decided  to  confine  the  col¬ 
umn  to  commentary  with  emphasis  on  the 
Bible. 

Powell  Glass,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 
asked  Dr.  Graham  to  express  his  own 
views  on  the  “retirement”  of  President 
Nixon.  “In  view  of  the  circumstances,” 
Dr.  Graham  replied,  “Nixon  did  the  right 
thing.” 

Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  &  Observer,  asked  if  reception  of 
evangelism  has  changed  in  25  years.  At¬ 
tendance  at  his  crusade  rallies  has  chang¬ 
ed  markedly.  Dr.  Graham  said,  with 
young  people  predominant.  From  50  to 
70%  of  the  audience  is  under  25  and 
hostility  and  heckling  on  the  college  cam¬ 
puses  has  diminished.  “There  is  more 
tolerance  by  young  people  even  for  ideas 
they  don’t  agree  with,”  Dr.  Graham  said, 
“but  their  teachers  haven’t  caught  up 
with  the  youths’  interest  in  religion.”  As 
examples  of  a  Avorldwide  revival.  Dr. 
Graham  noted  that  newly  built  churches 
in  South  America  seat  up  to  25,000  people, 
and  by  the  end  of  this  century  more  than 
300  million  Africans  will  be  Christians. 

At  the  closing  session  Wednesday,  the 
membership  voted  to  incorporate  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  also  make  other  changes  in 
the  by-laws  to  give  them  more  flexibility 
in  arranging  convention  sites. 

A  $10,000  gift  from  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham  from  the  Philip  Graham  Foun¬ 
dation  boosted  the  total  pledges  to  the 
SNPA  Foundation  to  $534,000.  The  goal 
is  $600,000. 
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TerHorst  column  signed  by  UPS; 
makes  headlines  on  first  day 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

J.  F,  terHorst’s  first  new  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  for  his  home  paper,  the  Detroit  News, 
and  Universal  Press  Syndicate  made  news 
itself  as  the  man  who  held  the  job  of 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  for  the  first 
open-door  month  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  wrote  that  President  Ford  was 
“spending  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
soothing  his  own  loyalists  and  placating 
the  sensitive  feelings”  of  General  Alex¬ 
ander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 

The  first  column  comment  released 
Sunday,  September  15,  made  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  wires  out  of  Washington.  The  New 
York  Times  carried  page  one  its  own 
comprehensive  run-down  of  the  terHorst 
report  that  the  basic  Nixon  White  House 
system  was  still  in  existence  during 
Ford’s  first  month.  The  Washington  Post 
carried  page  two  the  AP  story  in  which 
terHorst  was  quoted  as  saying  Ford  aides 
found  it  “frustrating  and  even  demand¬ 
ing”  to  have  to  work  through  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  machinery. 

TerHorst  returned  to  the  Detroit  News 
Washington  Bureau  as  a  national  colum¬ 
nist  after  his  September  8  resignation 
which  grew  out  of  the  President’s  granting 
an  unconditional  pardon  to  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  TerHorst  felt  he  had  been 


misled  by  certain  White  House  officials 
and  that  his  credibility  with  the  press 
had  been  damaged.  He  had  gone  on  leave 
from  the  Detroit  News  to  accept  the 
White  House  appointment  shortly  after 
Ford  was  sworn  into  office. 

The  columns  will  run  in  the  News  and 
be  distributed  nationally  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  on  a  Sunday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  release  schedule. 

Universal’s  president,  John  P.  McMeel, 
said  that  in  the  first  two  days  of  selling 
the  column  through  the  syndicate’s  offices 
in  New  York  and  Mission,  Kansas,  45  pa¬ 
pers  had  signed.  By  Monday  of  this  week, 
the  list  had  grown  to  over  50. 

The  column  is  jointly  copyrighted  by  the 
Detroit  News  and  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  in  reply  to  a  question  about 
contract  arrangements,  McMeel  would 
make  no  comment  other  than  to  describe 
the  arrangement  as  “confidential.” 

The  columnist’s  name  alone  is  used  as 
the  title.  Beginning  in  the  early  60s  and 
running  until  his  appointment  as  Presi¬ 
dential  Press  Secretary  the  first  weekend 
of  the  Ford  administration,  terHorst  had 
written  a  “Washington  Report”  column 
for  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Sid  Goldberg,  executive  editor  of  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  told  Edi¬ 


tor  &  Publisher  last  week  that  they 
were  negotiating  for  a  new  column  after 
terHorst’s  resignation.  But  on  Monday  of 
this  week  he  said  “As  it  turned  out  there 
was  nothing  to  negotiate”  since  a  deal  had 
already  been  with  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

NANA,  according  to  Goldberg,  still  has 
newspaper  syndication  rights  with  Third 
Press  of  New  York  for  the  forthcoming 
terHorst  biography  of  Ford.  The  syndicate 
has  already  circulated  a  series  on  first 
chapters  of  the  book  scheduled  for  pub¬ 
lication  later  this  year.  Goldberg  said  that 
the  terHorst  columns  for  NANA  averaged 
two  a  week  excepting  in  the  past  three  or 
four  months  when  there  had  generally 
been  only  one  because  the  newsman  was 
devoting  more  time  to  finishing  the  book. 
• 

‘Great  Escape’  offers 
readers  leisure  fun 

“The  Great  Escape”  is  a  new  reader 
service  feature  covering  a  wide  range  of 
leisure  activities  in  a  two-a-week  column 
from  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
Inc. 

The  collection  of  leisure  activities  is  the 
work  of  editors  Min  Yee  and  Don  Wright, 
who  compiled  a  best-selling  $7  paperback 
under  the  same  title  earlier  this  year. 
Yee  has  worked  for  Newsweek,  Time,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  Washington  Post.  Wright 
is  an  art  director  who  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  magazines.  Both  authors  now 
live  with  their  families  in  Mill  Valley, 
California. 
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Ron  Galella 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


would  destroy  the  mood  and  I  would  get 
a  posed  picture.”  He  aims  the  latter  re¬ 
mark  at  women  who  will  fuss  with  their 
hair  and  makeup. 

Of  the  court  battles  between  Galella 
and  Mrs.  Onassis  which  first  resulted  in 
his  being  ordered  to  stay  50  yards  from 
her,  75  from  the  children,  and  100  yards 
from  her  New  York  apartment,  the  re¬ 
strictions  were  reduced  in  appeal  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  to  25  feet  for  Mrs.  Onassis,  75 
for  the  children  with  the  100-yard  restric¬ 
tion  dismissed. 

Galella  says  in  the  book,  “Taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  Jackie  is  no  crime,  whether  she 
likes  to  have  her  picture  taken  or  not,  yet 
that  is  what  they  have  made  it.  I  have  no 
regrets.  Of  course,  it’s  cost  be  a  lot  in 
time  and  money.  Over  40,000  dollars  in  le¬ 
gal  expenses,  just  about  all  I  earned  on 
her  pictures.” 

Galella  has  a  folded  clipping  from  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1974,  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
stuffed  in  a  pocket.  He  underlined  a 
quote  from  a  Richard  Natale  interview 
headed,  “Charlton  Heston:  A  very  public 
person.”  The  underlined  words,  “When  in 
public  Heston  behaves  like  a  public  figure, 
unlike  many  actors  who  demand  privacy 
‘  .  .  .  There’s  no  one  who  respects  his 
privacy  more  than  I.  But  if  I’m  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  or  a  night  club.  I’m  in  public  and 
should  behave  accordingly.  If  I  want  to  be 
alone,  I  stay  at  home.” 

In  the  book,  he  writes  that  although 
abiding  by  the  court’s  decision  he  feels  a 
photojoumalist  or  a  newsman  “should 
have  the  right  to  take  pictures  of  any 
celebrity  anytime  in  any  public  place 
without  distance  restrictions.”  Celebrities 


China  bureaus 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


a  little  pessimistic  about  the  request  being 
honored  in  the  near  future.” 

UPI  offers  reason 

UPI’s  H.  L.  Stevenson  offers  a  reason 
why  he  feels  the  requests  haven’t  been 
granted.  “The  People’s  Republic  of  China 
apparently  feels  it  would  be  difficult  for 
its  reporters  to  operate  in  Washington, 
D.C.  as  long  as  the  U.S.  government  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Taipei  government.  My  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  is  that  the  Chinese  don’t 
want  to  send  a  couple  of  reporters  to 
Washington  as  long  as  we  recognize  Tai¬ 
wan.  The  Chinese  reporters  are  assigned 
only  to  the  United  Nations,  but  they  visit 
Washington  occasionally. 

Red  Beaton,  Stevenson,  and  Wilbur 
Landry,  UPI  foreign  editor,  visited 
China  in  September  1972  and  they  signed 
an  agreement  for  an  exchange  of  news 
and  pictures  with  the  Chinese  news 
agency,  Hsinhua.  Subsequently,  UPI  ex¬ 
changed  its  news  and  pictures  with  them 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  Hsinhua  furnished 
UPI  with  the  same. 


cannot  expect  to  be  celebrities,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  unless  they  accept  and  face  that 
fact.  In  conversation,  Galella  suggests 
there  are  about  10  world  famous  celebri¬ 
ties  who  don’t  agree. 

Galella  is  working  on  another  book  on 
super  stars  in  all  fields,  pairing  contrast¬ 
ing  personalities.  There  are  three  chapters 
on  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Richard  Burton. 

Knight  and  Ridder 
complete  merger 

The  merger  of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  Ridder  Publications  Inc.  was  con- 
sumated  on  September  18. 

Ridder  stockholders  will  exchange  one 
share  of  Ridder  common  stock  for  .6  share 
of  Knight  common  stock. 

The  completion  of  the  merger  moves  the 
Miami-based  Knight-Ridder  into  first 
place  as  the  largest  newspaper  group  with 
a  weekday  circulation  of  3,813,039  for  35 
dailies,  and  Sunday  circulation  of  4,171,- 
986.  The  top  spot  has  been  held  by  the 
Tribune  Company  of  Chicago. 

Two-thirds  of  Knight-Ridder  stock  will 
be  owned  by  Knight  shareholders,  of 
which  there  are  now  4,781,  and  one-third 
by  Ridder  shareholders,  of  which  there 
are  2,800  of  record. 


■ 

S.C.  daily  sold 

The  Union  (S.C.)  Daily  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  the  past  seven  years  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Feaster,  following  the  death  of 
her  husband  has  been  purchased  by  Mid- 
South  Management,  Inc.,  William  C. 
Buchheit  president.  Don  Wilder,  until  the 
sale,  managing  editor,  becomes  editor  and 
publisher,  and  vicepresident  and  treasurer 
of  the  firm. 


“We’ve  been  successful  in  sending  about 
a  dozen  reporters  and  photographers  to 
cover  different  events,  such  as  visits  of 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  the  French 
Premier  and  when  seven  U.S.  Congress¬ 
men  went  earlier  this  year,”  Stevenson 
said.  “But  we’ve  had  no  official  response 
on  our  request  to  have  a  bureau.  We  re¬ 
new  it  every  year,”  he  said.  “We  would 
still  like  to  have  a  bureau.  I  have  seen 
and  frequently  talked  with  Chinese  cor¬ 
respondents  in  New  York,  but  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  indication  of  when  it  might 
happen. 

“But  they  have  offered  some  hope  from 
time  to  time  that  UPI  would  be  granted 
permission.  But  they  probably  just  don’t 
know  either,”  said  Stevenson.  “I’m  op¬ 
timistic  about  an  early  decision  until 
there’s  some  resolution  of  the  differences 
between  Peking  and  Washington  over 
Taiwan.” 

If  granted  a  bureau,  Stevenson  said 
UPI  has  several  qualified  people  to  staff 
it,  including  those  in  Hong  Kong  who 
know  the  Chinese. 

The  New  York  Times  indicated  it  has 
had  a  standing  request  to  the  Chinese  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  had  not  received 
any  action  or  encouragement  when  ques¬ 
tioned. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 


Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) 
Dow  Jones  (OtC) 
Downe  Comm.  (OTC) 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . . 
Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 


Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .. 

Pana«  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE) 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 


Toronto  Star  (CE) 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OtC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Milfmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine.  Osborn  (OTC)  . 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  i  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy  Mather  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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Oliphant  honored 

A.D,  magazine,  monthly  publication  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  will  present  its 
second  annual  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Award  (September  22)  to  Thomas  Oli¬ 
phant  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Oliphant  was 
charged  by  the  federal  government  in 
connection  with  the  Wounded  Knee  inci¬ 
dent  last  year  and  subsequently  cleared 
when  charges  were  dropped  for  lack  of 
evidence. 
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Classified  clinic 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
classified  copy. 

Voted  by  the  classified  ad  people  as  the 
“Outstanding  CAM”  winner  was  Robert 
W.  McFeely,  vicechairman  of  the  PNPA 
Classified  Committee  and  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server-Reporter.  Last  year’s  winner,  Ken 
Rutter,  Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sented  McFeely  with  a  trophy.  “We’re  a 
close-knit  group,  dedicated  to  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  McFeely  told  E&P.  “We’re  probably 
the  most  dedicated  classified  group  in  the 
country.”  He  noted  the  clinic  attracted 
classified  personnel  also  this  year  from 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Maryland. 

Said  McFeely,  “I’m  a  firm  believer  in 
bringing  key  personnel  along  to  clinics 
such  as  these.  They  shouldn’t  just  be  for 
the  managers.”  McFeely  was  accompanied 
by  his  classified  ad  representatives  David 
McClay  and  Mark  Mesta.  They  were  able 
to  leave  the  paper  early  by  pre-selling 
their  ads. 

Mesta,  who  left  work  in  the  steel  mill 
for  classified  ad  selling  six  months  ago, 
said,  “It’s  interesting  to  hear  others’ 
classified  problems  and  their  campaigns 
and  layouts.”  In  car  ads,  Mesta  said  he 
thinks  it  best  to  “have  a  lot  of  white 
space,  with  not  much  copy;  just  the 
description  of  the  car,  price  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  Keep  it  simple”  is  his  advice. 

Phone  training  available 

In  a  session  on  “The  Development  of 
New  Business,”  McFeely  presented  a  tele¬ 
phone  training  film  assembled  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  The  30- 
minute  colorful  slide  presentation  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  ad  bureau  for  $50.  It  comes 
with  training  booklets  to  be  used  as  a 
supplement.  Film  showed  the  correct  way 
to  use  the  telephone  in  making  sales. 

It  stressed,  first,  that  phone  salemen 
need  to  prepare  properly  before  making  a 
call  for  a  sale.  They  need  to  be  able  to 
control  any  objections  given  by  a  customer 
for  not  buying  a  classified  ad.  And  they 
need  to  be  persistent.  For  instance,  90 
percent  of  sales  take  five  or  more  calls, 
the  film  said.  “You  need  to  know  your 
answers  to  objections  before  making  the 
call,”  it  said. 

To  the  objection  “Well,  I  use  other 
media,”  the  call  should  be  prepared  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  classified  ads. 
Some  might  say  that  “Those  little  ads 
don’t  work,”  and  the  caller  needs  to  point 
out  the  benefits  why  “those  little  ads”  do 
work  and  pay  off.  If  the  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  says  he  uses  display  ads  instead, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  would  be 
better  off  using  a  combination  of  display 
and  classified.  The  booklet  explains  the 
objections  and  best  answers. 

If  the  phone  salesman  gets  the  objection 
“It  costs  too  much,”  the  caller  should  show 
that  classified  is  an  investment.  And  if 
the  man  says  that  he  has  never  used  clas¬ 
sified  and  says  “I  don’t  believe  classified 
works,”  that  can  be  combatted  too.  But 
always  first  fully  research  the  prospec¬ 
tive  account,  the  presentation  stressed, 
and  know  exactly  what  type  of  advertising 
the  account  is  using  and  what  it  had  done 


in  the  past.  “Always  tell  him  that  news¬ 
paper  classified  is  the  most  economical 
way  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
people.” 

‘Ask  the  Swamis' 

In  a  special  session  “Ask  the  Swamis” 
classified  ad  managers  donned  turbans 
and  beards  to  answer  any  question  from 
delegates  or  solve  any  question  concern¬ 
ing  classified  advertising  and  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Yogi  J.  Charles  Whitman  II,  Nor¬ 
ristown  Times  Herald,  kept  his  word  in 
paying  out  a  little  cash  to  a  few  who 
stumped  the  panel. 

The  panel  of  swamis  were  A1  Coleman, 
Erie  Times-News;  R.  Stanley  Unangst, 
The  Express,  Easton;  Paul  Ward,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  and  Rufus  Walker, 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times,  Chester, 
Pa. 

To  a  question  of  whether  deadlines 
should  be  flexible.  Ward  said,  “No.  Once 
you  begin  to  bend  your  deadline  on  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  you  don’t  have  a  deadline.  And 
to  a  woman  who  complained  about  her 
paper’s  48-hour  deadline.  Walker  said, 
“I’ve  been  in  business,  and  I  know  that  a 
48-hour  deadline  is  not  realistic.”  Ward 
said,  “Your  public  is  missing  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  editor  would  never  consider  a 
48-hour  deadline  on  news.  And  classified  is 
like  merchandising  news.”  Ward  said  the 
Philadelphia  News  takes  classified  ads 
until  9  p.m.  the  night  before.  “People 
want  to  get  their  classified  ad  in  the  next 
day,  and  they  should  have  the  right  to 
have  it  that  way,”  he  said. 

Should  papers  have  free  classified  ads 
for-lost-and-found? 

Unangst  said,  “In  Easton,  we  have  free 
found  ads,  but  not  free  lost  ads.  There’s 
good  reader  interest  in  free  found  ads, 
and  you  don’t  get  that  many,  so  you  don’t 
really  lose  any  money  on  them.” 

But  Ward  disagreed,  saying  that  “with 
newsprint  $200  and  over  a  ton,  any  free 
services  such  as  lost-and-found  classifieds 
should  be  re-evaluated.  I  think  we  should 
charge  for  free  dog  and  cat  ads.  Even 
found  items  should  be  charged.  After  all, 
we  in  classified  can’t  solve  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world.”  It  was  suggested  that 
local  bankers  could  pick  up  the  cost  of 
lost-and-found  items.  And  that  it  could 
be  printed  or  boxed  that  the  banker  or 
group  of  bankers  are  paying  for  lost-and- 
found. 

Should  there  be  abbreviations  in  ads? 

“Abbreviations  are  a  source  of  prob¬ 
lems  for  classified.  They’re  really  a  dis¬ 
service,”  said  Walker.  “We  ought  to  cut 
the  cost  if  abbreviations  are  used.  I  would 
try  to  limit  abbreviations  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  Whitman  said,  “Sometimes  readers 
can’t  figure  out  what  the  ad  is  trying  to 
say  if  abbreviations  are  used.  Perhaps  we 
could  use  filler  items  with  those  accepted 
abbreviations  to  educate  the  public.  But 
generally  I’d  agree  that  they’re  a  good 
thing  to  avoid.  Ward  added,  “It  should  be 
an  objective  for  us  in  classified,  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  always  be  able  to  understand 
the  message  in  the  ad.” 

Should  there  be  an  additional  charge 
for  a  change  that  is  made  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  after  the  ad  is  set  and  printed?  To 
that.  Walker  said,  “You  create  goodwill 
by  not  charging,  and  also  not  charging  if 
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the  ad  is  not  used.”  Walker  said  the  ad 
taker  should  carefully  prepare  the  copy 
first  and  try  to  get  everything  right  the 
first  time.  On  items  killed  because  a  sale 
has  been  made,  Keith  Edinger,  Pocono 
Record,  injected  that  “good  p.r.  is  im¬ 
portant;  we  shouldn’t  charge  for  an  ad 
killed  if  the  item  has  been  sold.” 

Positive  attitude 

Marge  Grogan,  from  Harrison  C.  Mac¬ 
Donald  &  Sons  Inc.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  a 
classified  service,  substituted  for  Ted  Mac¬ 
Donald  as  the  next  speaker.  Ms.  Grogan 
aids  in  supplying  ideas  and  copy  and  as 
an  assistant  to  serving  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  newspapers.  With 
MacDonald  since  1964,  she  spoke  on 
“Change  and  how  we  are  reacting  to 
change.”  She  said,  “Rapid  change  can 
really  make  you  sick,  so  you  should  seek 
antidotes  to  beat  it.  But  most  of  all,  have 
a  positive  mental  attitude.  You  need  an 
inner  expressional  of  self-confidence. 

“What  you  believe  to  be  true  about  your¬ 
self  has  everything  to  do  with  your  atti¬ 
tude  toward  classified  and  your  boss.  It’s 
necessary  to  strive  continuously  toward  a 
healthy  self-image  to  do  the  job  in  classi¬ 
fied,”  she  said. 

‘Standards  of  acceptance' 

In  sessions  “Standards  of  Acceptance,” 
Samuel  W.  Looker,  Patriot-News,  Harris¬ 
burg,  said  “We’ve  got  to  prevent  sharpies 
and  fast-buck  artists  from  getting  classi¬ 
fied  ads  in  by  coming  into  the  paper  at  the 
last  minute.”  His  paper  has  advertisers 
fill  out  a  form  that  is  checked  out,  and 
he  asks  for  a  letter  from  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  “Business  opportunity  ads  are 
where  the  families  in  our  communities  can 
really  get  hurt,”  said  Looker.  “That’s  why 
I’m  very  conservative  what  I’ll  take  in 
the  Patriot-News.  I  ask  myself  ‘Is  it 
honest  or  truthful’?” 

Representatives  of  magazine  crews  for 
18-year-olds  have  been  coming  into  news¬ 
paper  ad  offices  for  the  past  years,  and 
some  of  those  at  the  clinic  warned  against 
this  group.  Looker  concluded  his  message 
with,  “If  you  have  guidelines,  you 
shouldn’t  deviate  from  them.  Make  them 
stick.” 

Carl  Magnetta,  Valley  News  Dispatch, 
Tarentum,  said  classified  advertising  must 
be  believed;  it  should  be  taken  at  face 
value;  ad  standards  should  be  followed; 
the  advertising  should  tell  the  truth;  and 
the  ad  must  be  considered  in  its  entirety. 
Pyramid  franchises  are  a  problem  for  the 
reader,  Magnetta  said,  as  are  various 
types  of  questionable  schools,  certain 
makes  of  sewing  machines  and  vacuum 
cleaners  and  those  looking  for  women  to 
do  modeling. 

“The  Supreme  Court  held  that  we  have 
the  right  to  refuse  advertising,  but  it’s  up 
to  each  publisher  to  turn  down  advertising 
unsuited  for  his  publication.  Each  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  evaluated  on  its  own  merit. 
The  right  to  reject  advertising  that  is  un¬ 
acceptable  is  our  right,”  said  Magnetta. 

Eliott  Klein,  deputy  chief  counsel  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Securities  Commission, 
pointed  out  that  if  an  ad  is  a  security,  it 
cannot  be  placed  in  classified  advertising 
pages  in  most  circumstances. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFiT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AFRICA 


ENTERTAINMENT  REVIEWS 


AFRICA  FEATURES:  We  are  the  only  CELEBRITY  INTER- 

agency  based  in  Africa  selling  excellent  revie^  now  available  at 

features  on  Africa  world-wide  weekly.  '  ®P®®***»  *ow  rates.  For  sample  packet, 
Pay  us  your  usual  rates.  African  News  i  ^  Features. 

Service,  P.O.  Box  2416,  Lagos,  Nigeria.  I  3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  ADVICE 
ASTROLOGY  - - 

• - - -  New  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  series 

covers  iiensions.  Social  Security,  em- 
•IT'S  IN  THE  STARS  I ‘‘Your  Horoscope  ployer  benefits,  life  and  health  insur- 
Forecast,"  a  popular  weekly  column  by  j  ance,  ownership,  trusts,  wills,  taxes, 
an  experienced  astrologer/ columnist,  estates,  etc.  Low  cost.  J  &  B  Features, 
Low  rates,  high  reader  appeal.  Free  P.O.  Box  4,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50301. 


•IT  S  IN  THE  STARS  I  “Your  Horoscope ! 
Foreca8t,“  a  popular  weekly  column  by 
an  experienced  astrologer/ columnist. 
Low  rates,  high  reader  appeal.  Free 
samples.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"THIS  WEinC’S  PLANETS  AND 
YOU."  Trends  for  each  astrological 
sign  interpreted  from  planetary  ixjsi- 
tions.  Weekly  column  $4.  Coroneos,  Box 
1132,  Ketchum,  Idaho  83340. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DAILIES  I  WEEKUES 1  COLUM¬ 
NISTS  I  A  weekly  non-commercial  col¬ 
umn  showing  your  readers  how  to  save 
money  and  operate  safer  cars  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Parts.  &  Accessories  Association. 
Write:  "Tips  for  the  Novice  Auto¬ 
mechanic,"  APAA,  1730  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


BICENTENNIAL 


EXPERTLY  RESEARCHEID  and  well- 
written  weekly  column,  keyed  to  same 
dates  200  years  ago,  on  political  and 
military  events  and  social  changes  lead¬ 
ing  to  War  of  Independence.  Begins 
December.  Good  rates.  No  contracts: 
gentlemen's  agrreement.  Box  2211, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 


1  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I  CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


A  CIRCULATION-WIN  SURE-FIRE 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross" 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  15  up  to 
50%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONS 


LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  READERS 
LAUGH?  "Mr  £  Mrs  Bedroom  Banter”. 
Witty!  Unusual  I  REALLY  dilTerentl 
FREE  SAMPLES.  REPRO  PROOFS 
ONLY.  Two  Hands  Studio,  300  Laguna 
Vista,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 


DOOZIES,  a  new  cartoon  panel  to 
brighten  your  i>aper.  Once-a-week.  De¬ 
tails  and  samples  from  Features  Un¬ 
limited,  13050  Raymer  St.,  N.  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  91605. 


GENERAL 

CONSERVATIVE  READERS  relate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Box  898,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


HEALTH  ADVICE 

YOUR  HEALTH  IS  YOUR  WEALTH. 
Weekly  column  explores  (with  personal 
stories)  role  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
in  relation  to  well-being.  Ideal  Features, 
P.O.  Box  1237-EG,  Melbourne,  Florida 
32935. 

theTewishTl^^ 

No  other  religious  news  column  of  com¬ 
mentary  like  it  I  Exciting,  Evangelical 
and  New.  Free  samples.  Interlude  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Box  157.  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040. 

DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  "Screen 
World”  offset  cartoon  panel.  Eye¬ 
catching,  habit-forming,  circulation¬ 
boosting.  Samples  on  request.  Timely 
and  terrific.  Box  2295,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


TRAVEL 


YOUTH  TRAVEL  COLUMN  free  from 
top  travel  writer.  Factual,  hard-news 
style ;  related  photos.  Contact  R.  Mink, 
721  Gordon  Terr.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60613. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVETOR/ PARTNER  for  major  com¬ 
mercial  printer  of  newspapers  in  pleas¬ 
ant  European  capital.  Profitable,  fixed 
salary  possible.  No  lan^age  require¬ 
ment.  Prefer  stock  trade.  Write  Box 
2285,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Sales,  mergers  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions,  promotions.  What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem?  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 

$5,000  GIVES  PARTNERSHIP  in 
Bergen  County  New  Jersey  ethnic 
Jewish  weekly.  Local  and  worldwide 
news,  no  competition.  Press  News, 
289  Windsor  Rd.,  Englewood,  N.J. 
(201)  568-8442. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
56207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  CARTOON  PANEL, 
Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES.  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  9594S. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 


BILL  MATTHEJW  (XIMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  'should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  783-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


CONWAY  C.  CRAIG 
&  DON  MALCOMB 
Newspai>er  specialists,  negotiate  in 
strictest  confidence  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  newspapers. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Broker  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  news¬ 
papers. 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231. 

Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Tx.  78228. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  £  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  800  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  dally,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  locales  in 
nation.  Now  grossing  nearly  $400,000. 
Earned  at  rate  of  $70,000  annually  for 
last  six  months  of  1973,  owner  says  it  is 
doing  even  better  now.  Price  is  $240,000 
with  $60,000  down.  $1,800  month,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  at  7%,  on  balance.  Off¬ 
set  equipment  cost  $50,000,  press  work 
done  in  commercial  shop.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


PROFITABLE  ZONE  2  weekly  in  $120,- 
000  gross  category.  Priced  under  gross. 
Real  estate  available  if  desired.  Box 
2227,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY— Long  estab¬ 
lished,  .beautiful  offset  plant.  Midwest 
city.  Once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  for 
young,  aggressive,  experienced  man¬ 
ager.  Should  have  at  least  $35M  cash, 
be  available  by  December  1.  Retiring 
publisher  retain  half  if  you  want.  Send 
full  financial  details,  resume  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  414  Jefferson,  Topeka,  Kans. 
66607. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING  PARTNER  can  buy  60%, 
of  growing  weekly  for  $45,000  cash. 
This  cash  will  get  young  owner  out  of 
debt,  plus  pay  for  expansion  and  insure 
continued  growth  of  paper  grossing 
$55,000  in  first  year  and  headed  for 
UOO.OOO  plus  in  second.  Should  be  daily 
within  three  years  with  new  growth  in 
Zone  3  county.  Box  2298,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


INVOLVBa)  IN  MANAGEMHa^T?  You 
will  want  to  hear  our  new  cassette. 
“Things  I  Wish  Someone  Had  Told  Me 
Before  I  Went  Into  Business  for  My¬ 
self,”  09.95  plus  applicable  taxes. 
Southwest  Films  Associates,  Dept.  E, 
Box  987,  Brownwood,  Texas  76801. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  llid-Wcstem  Newspapers 
2284  B.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Ine. 
Newipaiier  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IFr  handle  diferent  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  Qty 
Office."  P.O.  Box  7138,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
286-6280;  Res.  (913)  881-6816. 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  £  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414  I 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS: 

E&P  Classifieds! 

This  4-line  od  ran  1  time, 
brought  37  prospective 
buyers,  and,  under  the  new 
schedule,  would  come  to  a 
total  cost  of  $8.90.  Think 
of  the  profitl 

AREA  6  SMALL  DAILY— ab¬ 
sentee  owner,  offset,  ideal  man/ 
wife  or  news/ad  team.  Low  down 
payment,  terms  if  qualified.  Box 
XXX,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

Edifor  &  Publisher 
ClassWed  Ads  are 
as  effective  in  the 
newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's 
classiEeds  are  in 
your  community. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


A^NOUI^^CEMElNTS 

IsewspapersTorsale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

OTHER 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Porobl#  with  ordorl 

f Xomltf enco  should  accompany  copy 

4-wiiks 

unlots  crodit  hot  boon  ostoblithodl. 

3-wMks 

4-weeks  ... 

2-weeks 

3-weeks  . . . 

1-week 

2-weeks  . . . 

1-week  . . . 

Count  5  oftragi  words  per  lino  or  38  charactors  and/or  spaces 
3  linos  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  aiso  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  ciassified  ad  to 
dispiay.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  coiumn  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClaosMIed  Contract  Rotas  Avollobla  On  Roquast 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

Order  Blank  | 

Name _ 

Address-  _ 

City _  _ _ State 

Phone  _ 

Authorized  by _ _ 

Classification _ 

Copy - - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

To  Run; _  _  Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden  | 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Q 

ii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiii!n^ 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  $70,000  includea 
building  and  inventory.  Owners  retiring, 
Florida  s|)ecial  interest  shopper.  Month¬ 
ly,  14,000  circulation.  $12,500.  Zone  3 
weekly  group.  Offset  central  printing 
plant.  Gross  $400,000.  James  E.  Hickey 
Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195,  Northside  Station. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30305, 


RECREATION  area  weekly  and  job 
shop,  gross  over  $80,000.  net  $7400. 
Make  offer.  Call  (716)  649-4563. 


NATIONAL  TABLOID  available  for 
School  of  Journalism  wanting  laboratorT 
paper.  Easily  relocated.  $14,900.  Box 
2258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  real  estate  advertiser 
in  4th  year  of  publication.  Can  be  re¬ 
located  and  oi>erated  with  other  pub¬ 
lication.  $9000  for  90%  of  business  or 
$35,000  with  building.  Box  956,  Omak, 
Wash.  98841. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


SUBURBAN  Southwest,  2  weeklies,  one 
serves  incorporated  city  of  70,000.  both 
have  large  shopping  malls,  $50,000 
down,  but  publisher  should  convert  to 
full  coverage,  real  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  suburban  publisher  to  develop 
a  very  valuable  property.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  OFFSET  weekly 
duo,  including  job  shop,  building, 
$95,000.  Much  unrealized  potential. 
Write  owner,  411  N.  Park.  LaGrange 
Park,  Ill.  60525.  Ph:  (312)  354-4763. 


15.000  CASH  total  price  for  50  year 
old  New  Jersey  weekly  serving  grow¬ 
ing  are.-).  No  plant.  Owner  wishes  to 
retire.  Get  details  from  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20045. 


THREE  ILLINOIS  WEEKLIES,  ex¬ 
clusive  grossing  $156,000,  profitable. 
Sale  includes  two  buildings  $38,000 
value.  $225,000,  or  $200,000  without  one 
weekly  doing  $18,000  volume.  Terms. 
MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  suburban 
weekly,  estimated  1974  gross  $120,000. 
City  zone  population  10,000,  fast  growth 
area.  Priced  $87,500,  no  real  estate. 
THREE  INDIANA  WEEKLIES,  two 
specialized,  gross  $702,000.  Priced 
$700,000  on  terms.  Consider  selling  sep¬ 
arately. 

ZONE  FOUR  COURT  AND  COM- 
MERaAL  DAILY  grossing  $1.7  mil- 
lion,  $300,000  cash  now.  Terms  struc¬ 
tured. 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  7133, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  of  30,000 
daily  ready  to  acquire  own  operation. 
Have  financing  for  installment  sale  of 
daily  $1  million  to  $3  million  gross. 
Excellent  personal  and  financial  repu¬ 
tation.  Hard  working,  young,  aggres¬ 
sive.  Prefer  Southern  U.S.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  2230,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3366 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


MEajIUM  SIZED  WEEKLY  with  good 
investment  and  tax  write-off  potential. 
Preferably  near  resort  area.  U.S. A. 
location  not  required.  Reply  with  de¬ 
tails  to:  H.  S.  Valentine,  178'/4  E.  64th 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


CASH  AVAILABLE:  Top  newsman, 
wife,  both  with  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  will  pay  top  dollar  for  small 
or  moderate  sized  weekly  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Ver¬ 
mont.  Take  _  over  after  January  1. 
We  are  principals.  No  shoppers  wanted. 
Box  2292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE  WINNING  NEWSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  administrator  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Can 
provide  $60,000  spot  cash,  also  talk 
terms.  Ohio-West  Virginia  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  Want  active  editorial  role.  Box 
2188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  for  sale — Automo¬ 
tive  aftermarket — Principals  response 
only.  Call  (815)  469-5200. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
BINDERY 

AD-A-CARD  machines  used  for  about 
a  year  offered  at  less  than  half  of  re¬ 
placement  cost.  Tide  Water  Publ.  Corp. 
Centerville,  Md.  21617.  (301)  758-1500. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


OSCAR-FISHER  PROCESSOR  with 
three  (3)  bath  process;  Serial  No.  171. 
NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED. 
Contact:  Bob  Riley.  Baltimore  Sun, 
601  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md.  21203.  (301)  639-7744,  E-xt.  382. 

^^^^^omposing^rSom^^ 


FOR  SALE:  Comp-Star  191,  Comp-Star 
190.  Contact  J.  Brooks.  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  32015.  (904)  252-1611. 


AUTOMATIC  WAXER,  $350. 
Box  3863,  Tequesta,  Fla.  33458. 
Ph:  (305)  746-1545. 


FOR  SALE:  3  Linofilm  Suiwr  Quicks, 
with  over  100  grids  and  width  plugs, 
$25,000.  Contact  J.  Brooks.  News- 
Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St..  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla  32015.  (904)  252-1511. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  (X)MPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N-J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


PHOTOCOMP  EQUIPMENT 

1  PHOTON  718-10 — Expanded  memory 
for  6  fonts.  Lens  selection  6.  8,  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24.  30  pt. 

2  PHOTON  718-10 — Four  Duplex  fonts. 
Lens  selection  6.  8.  9.  10,  11,  12,  14, 
18  pt. 

1  PHOTON  713-30— fktpley  auto  film 
transport.  Lens  selection  6,  8,  12,  14, 
18,  30.  36  pt. 

1  AUTO  MIX  FORMATTER  KEY¬ 
BOARD — designed  for  Photon  713-10. 

Also,  Maintenance  panel,  spare  mag¬ 
azines,  and  numerous  spare  parts  for 
Photon  713’s 

1  OOMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL.  strips 
and  plugs  for  Rex,  Ideal  and  Spartan. 

Contact  BUI  Reed.  Production  Manager, 

Dow  Jones  &  Ck>.,  Highland,  Ill.  62249. 

Tel.:  (618)  654-2311. 


TWO  BCRM  MODEL  700  AXTTO- 
READERS.  Will  be  sold  to  highest 
written  offer  received  by  November  16, 
1974.  For  further  information  contact 
Richard  Spahn.  Production  Manager, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  P,  O.  Box  6445, 
Dallas,  Texas  75222.  (214)  744-6184. 


ONE  FOTOTRONIC  TXT  6  disk  model 
with  14  typefaces  and  2  FOTOTRONIC 
1200  6  disk  models  with  15  typefaces. 
Will  be  sold  to  highest  written  offer  re¬ 
ceived  by  November  15,  1974.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  contact  Richard  Spahn. 
Production  Manager,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  5445,  Dallas.  Texas 
75222.  Phone  (214)  744-6184. 


FOR  SALE:  Comp  Star  ISO,  Comp  Star 
190,  both  excellent  condition.  Contact 
David  Jeffers,  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
Watertown,  N.Y.  Phone  (815)  782-1000. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSIISG  ROOM 


2  COHPSTAR  1918 — All  lenses  and 
new8pai>er  film  strips.  2  years  old  and 
in  excellent  condition.  $13,000  each. 
Available  soon.  Contact  Bob  Douglass, 
The  Ledger,  P.O,  Box  408,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33802. 

COMPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM,  in¬ 
cluding  Master  etcher,  Ludlow,  Lino¬ 
types,  Elrod,  page  caster.  Contact 
•■Leader,”  Wildwood,  N.J,  08260.  (609) 
522-3424. 

VERITYPER  820  and  26  Type  Masters. 
$2200.Box  3863,  TequesU,  Fla.  33458. 
(305)  746-1545. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


PDP8/I  COMPUTER  —  AVAILABLE 
NOW  I  4K  word  memory.  ASR  and  cab¬ 
inet,  memory  extension  control,  2 
DECtape  transports,  2-6  or  8  level  read¬ 
ers  and  punches.  Like  new.  Used  for 
hot  metal  and  cold  type  newspaper 
production.  B.  Greding,  (213)  962-8811 
or  Box  2220,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  folding  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRBSS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O’Connor.  (312)  428-5633. 

N^SPRim^ 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PASTE-VP  SUPPLIES 

McGANN  &  MARSH.  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54-1 4th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 

PERFORATOR^TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  u'rile: 

PORTAGE  (21 S)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

^TresseT&Iuachuwry 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


POTTPCI  I  \A/PR  OCCCCT  60  OR  60  HP  MOTOR  and  control 

I  KCLL  WCDL^rrOtl  box  for  Goss  Suburban.  Call  S.  S. 

PPCCC  Graves,  (713)  342-2552  or  write  Coastal 

'  I'LOO  Publishing,  Box  549.  Rosenlierg,  Texas 

6  units  V-22.  1969.  3  units  V-25.  1971.  77471. 

Cottrell  JF-1  folder,  Oittrell  RB-I  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 

50-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re-  M _ M 

plac^  with  double  sized  press.  Will 

consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122,  " 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

NOW^ 

YOU  CAN  LEASE 

Factory  Reconditioned 
Compugraphic  Machines 

FROM  INLAND 

•  Unconditional  warranty — 
backed  by  Inland  and 
Compugraphic  factory. 

•  Installed  by  factory  erector. 

•  Your  personnel  trained. 

•  Leasing  terms  made  easy. 
You  can  add  photocomposi¬ 
tion  to  your  plant  operation 
with  a  minimum  cash  out¬ 
lay. 

Monthly  rates: 

(State  Use  Tax  not  included. 
Subject  to  Change  with  Inter¬ 
est  Rate) 

Model  4961  T.L.  $164.02 

Model  2961  T.L.  127.57 

Model  2961  S.L.  95.98 

Model  2961  H.S.  139.72 

Model  7200  Headliner  74.10 

For  further  Information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

P.  0  Box  5487— 105th  ft  Santa  Fe  Dr. 
Lenexa,  K$.  66215 
(913)  492-9050 


PRESS  COMPaNENTS 
Warehouse  Clearance  Sale 

Offset 

Goss  Suburban  Folder  %  ft  %  page 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  Former 
Color  King  Folder  %  and  %  page 
(Jolor  King  Balloon  Former 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (Suburban 
and  UVbanite) 

Goss  Urbanite  page  folder 
Letterpress 

1 —  (jOss  Mark  I  Half  Deck,  2294" 
cutoff  (A-80) 

8 — (Joss  Digital  R.T.P.’s 
8 — Goss  Double  Page  Portable  Ink 
Fountains 

2 —  Hoe  Colormatic  Double  Upper 
Formers  2294"  cutoff 

3 —  Hoe  R.T.P.’s  with  columns 

1— Scott  Double  3:2  folder— 2294" 
cutoff 

Goss  Universal  folders,  balloon  form¬ 
ers,  units  and  color  humps 
G.E.  Ignitron  unit  type  press  drive 
complete  with  master  control, 
switch  panel  and  motors 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  5487— 105th  ft  Santa  Fe  Dr., 
Lenexa,  Kans.  66215  (913)  492-9050 

2  SUBURBAN  STACKED  UNITS,  1967 
model,  side  register.  1  rollstand,  one 
40hp  motor  with  adjustable  feed  con¬ 
trol.  Call  S.  S.  Graves  (713)  342-2552 
or  write  Coastal  Publishing,  Box  549, 
Rosenberg,  Texas  77471. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  6  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970. 

GOSS  URBANITE  uniU  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  unit  with 
folder,  1967. 

COTTRELL  V-16  uniU.  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  unita. 
COTTRELL  V-16A,  6  unit,  folder, 

2  years  old, 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  unlU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  unite, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  ($12)  788-1200 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $18,000  (without  de¬ 
livery  apron).  Goss  rewinder,  good  con¬ 
dition,  $1000.  T.  E.  Meade,  Plant  Mgr., 
Somerset  Publishing  Co.  (201)  469-0400. 


STEREOTYPE 


QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  3444  Country  Club,  Medina, 
Ohio  44256. 


ACADEMIC 

WRITERS.  5  year  project  (bilingual 
Spanish)  elementary  education  experi¬ 
ence.  Successful  writing  production. 
Box  601,  College  of  Eklucatlon,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85721. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. _ 

CHALLENGING  OPENING  for  mass 
media  instructor.  Minimum:  MA  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism.  Prefer  person  with 
teaching  and  print  media  experience 
who  believes,  practices  and  teaches 
freedom  with  responsibility,  high  moral 
and  ethical  standards.  College  offers 
major  in  Mass  Media:  graduates  readily 
placed.  Winterim  and  summer  intern¬ 
ships.  Unique  private  college  is  fully  ac¬ 
credited  North  Central.  All  800  resident 
students  on  work  scholarships.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  resume  to  Mass  Media 
Dept.,  The  School  of  the  Ozarks,  Point 
Lookout.  Mo.  65726. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
LONG  BEACH  is  seeking  2  Journalism 
faculty  members  for  Fall  1975.  The  first 
individual  must  have  a  strong  profes¬ 
sional  background  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  but  be  able  to  teach  lecture  courses 
as  well.  Advanced  degree  preferre<l. 
The  second  individual’s  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  will  be  that  of  teaching  mass 
media,  theory,  and  history  courses.  Some 
media  background  is  required.  A  PhD 
is  required  for  second  position.  CSULB 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Send  complete  resume 
to  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism.  CSULB,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90840. 

'^'^'^liomNisTR^^ 


HELP  \L  ANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT 
TRAINEE  wanted  by  prestigious  com¬ 
munications  consulting  firm.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and 
help  make  decisions  affecting  the  growth 
of  multi-million  dollar  companies. 
E/nough  travel  to  see  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  not  enough  to  strain 
your  family  situation.  Candidates  should 
have  strong  persuasive  ability  and  some 
sales  experience.  If  you  have  received 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  In 
the  past  five  years  and  have  an  interest 
in  this  once  in  a  lifetime,  high  income 
opportunity,  send  resume  to  Box  2146, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

ENGINEERING 

MANAGER 

PRINTING  INDUSTRY 

Lon;;  established  and  prestiRious  cor¬ 
poration  in  Metropolitan  New  York 
area  seeks  a  management  level  engi¬ 
neer  with  knowledge  of  printing  proc¬ 
esses  and  e<iuipment  with  emphasis  on 
newspaper  production.  Should  have 
broad  interdisciplinary  engineering  and 
design  experience  including  prior  direct 
involvement  with  major  construction 
or  renovation  projects. 

Require  exceptional  ability  in  dealing 
with  interpersonal  relationships  and 
ability  to  conceive  and  sell  sound  engi¬ 
neering  concepts.  This  is  a  position 
which  contributes  significantly  to  the 
profitability  of  our  company  and  will 
be  compensated  accordingly. 

All  replies  w’ill  be  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Reply  with  details  of  back¬ 
ground  including  current  salary.  Box 
300.  Suite  901,  110  West  40th  St..  N.Y.. 
N.Y.  10018. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


>r  wcond  position  LB  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
1  Opportunity/ Affirmative  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

►yer.  Send  complete  resume  VICE  PRESIDEINT 

tein.  Chairman,  Dept,  of  .  .  .  ,  ... 

JSULB,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  A  unique  opportunity  for  a  bright  po¬ 
tential  executive  as  Assistant  to  the 
operating  head  of  a  large  group  of 
newspapers.  A  chance  to  work  in  all 
1INISTRATIVE  phases  of  business  activities  and  oper- 

_ _ _ _  ations  for  an  individual  who  meets  the 

following  qualifications: 

Recent  undergraduate  or  graduate 

■  OUHfif  Some  experience  in  newspaper  or 

-  O  closely  related  field. 

Ability  to  learn  quickly,  handle  a 
wide  range  of  projects  simultane- 
ously  and  work  comfortably  with 
corporate  executives. 

Potential  to  grow  into  newspaper  or 
^  corporate  management, 

gll  Salary  based  on  qualifications  with  an 

outstanding  fringe  benefit  package. 
•  ’  *  —  ^  Send  detailed  resume  to  Box  2157, 

■  ,<  I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

-  '  GENERAL  MANAGER 

^Aa  ROTOGRAVURE 

Profit  and  loss  responsibility  for  a 
300-employee  gravure  plant  in  Midwest 
Chicago).  Will  direct  total  manu- 
facturing  and  sales  operations.  Must 
have  technical  background  in  gravure 
strength  as  a  supervisor 
environment.  Ability  to  manage 
r  and  motivate  a  sales  force  also  essen- 

...  a'thouKfi  sa'es  experience  is  not 

ConSUltSnt  to  Msnsgftmont  necessary.  Ideal  candidate  will  already 
on  Recruitment  Problems  be  in  the  $25-  to  $35,000  range. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

12)  693-6171  when  Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

ed  General  Manage-  GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

id  Business  Advertis-  Executive  Search  Consultants 

jchanical.  Circulation  Medte?Pe°nsylvani‘a^°9063 

torial  people.  (215)  565-08oo 


CIRCULATION 


>1 A7A  Fast  Riupr  Rri  55,000  VOLUNTARY  PAY  Chicago 

LfUA,  3/ZD  tasi  Kiver  Ita.  suburban  weekly  looking  for  circulation 

CagO,  Illinois  60631  manager  with  proven  record  in  sales. 

/qiq\  coq  service  and  collections.  $10,000  year  to 

(OlZ)  090-Dl/l  start  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to 

prove  you  are  worth  more.  Send  resume 
to  Box  3040,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  September  21,  1974 


Call  (312)  693-6171  when 
you  need  General  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Business,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mechanical,  Circulation 
and  Editorial  people. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA,  5725  East  River  Rd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
(312)  693-6171 


HELP  WANTED 
^mCVLATl^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^LASsiFlErTADVERTmm 


HELP  WANTED 

^^SffoRIAir^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


PROGRESSIVE.  GROWING  bi-weckly 
newspaper  in  Zone  9  is  lookint?  for  an 
aggressive,  sincere  individual  to  move 
our  50,000  circulation  to  meet  desired 
standards.  Experience  preferred  in 
weekly  operations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Insurance  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2183,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa¬ 
miliar  with  district  manager  oi)eration 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper 
of  75,000.  Present  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  retires  in  December.  Our  good, 
clean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  goo<l  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  l)est.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed 
by  fast  growing  group  of  weeklies.  If 
you  are  looking  for  fast  advancement 
and  have  at  least  1  year  district  man¬ 
ager  experience  on  weekly  or  daily, 
write  now  to  James  D.  Parks.  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  4120  Tower  St..  Rox- 
borough.  Pa.  19127. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

for  long  established  major  ABC  for¬ 
eign  language  New  York  City  based 
metropolitan  daily.  Interesting  and 
well  paying  position  for  the  right 
party.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Write 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  3009. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  on 
sales  for  small  northern  Ohio  daily. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  2215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  major  Southern  newspaper. 
Must  be  sales  and  promotion  oriented 
with  experience  in  distribution.  E'xcel- 
lent  opportunity  with  independent 
newspaper  in  growth  area.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected :  Box  3006, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent,  a  5000  daily 
in  Northern  Virginia.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  pay  plus  incentive.  Fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Culpeper  Star- 
Exponent,  P.O.  Box  111,  Culpeper,  Va. 
22701,  Attn:  Robert  H.  Sayler,  (703) 
825-0771. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We  want  a  strong,  ambitious  circu¬ 
lation  director  with  potential  beyond. 
We  are  a  Zone  2  daily  with  50.000-plus 
circulation  in  an  excellent  market.  You 
must  offer  us  a  thorough  background  in 
all  phases  of  circulation.  You'll  receive 
an  excellent  salary,  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  growth-market,  and  have  po¬ 
tential  for  promotion.  Please  send  letter 
of  application  including  salary  history 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  3037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Southern  Illinosian,  a 
33,000  daily  located  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  university  and 
recreational  area  is  seeking  a 
manager  to  direct  the  classi¬ 
fied  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background, 
some  management  experience 
and  a  desire  to  grow  are  the 
primary  qualifications  we  seek. 

In  return  we  offer  an  attract¬ 
ive  salary,  good  benefits  and 
promotional  optxirtunities. 

Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  George  B. 
Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  III.  62525. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  opening  on 
Western  daily  of  25,000  circulation. 
Interesting  growing  community.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  qualified  record  of  ex- 
l)erience  either  as  manager  or  assistant 
manager.  Personal  interview  requiretl. 
with  exiiense  and  moving  allowance. 
Replies  completely  confidential.  Give 
all  details.  Write  Box  2296,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AMERICA’S  MOST  OUTSTANDING 
advertising  agency  is  starting  an  ac¬ 
count  suiwrvisor’s  training  program.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  Journalism  Degree  and 
some  newspaper  sales  experience  may 
qualify  for  this  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity.  We  are  lonk  ng  for  several 
candidates  to  work  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  at 
once  to  Box  2126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  with  good  record  as 
producer  for  fast  growing  community 
newspaper.  Must  be  able  to  direct  staff 
and  handle  major  accounts.  Excellent 
salary.  Zone  8.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3038,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SALES-ORIENTET)  advertising  man  or 
woman  to  join  present  staff  of  4  with 
view  to  becoming  manager  of  district 
office.  Salary,  expenses,  bonus.  T.  W. 
Pue,  Publisher,  Sun  Colorpress  Ltd., 
10026  109  Street,  Bilmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Florida's  best  newspapers  are  on  the 
grow  for  1974  with  ambitious  expansion 
plans  in  advertising  sales  in  the  Sun 
Coast  area. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  well  versed  in  retail  display, 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  join  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  professional  sales  team  offer¬ 
ing  high  quality  advertising  to  Florida’s 
West  Coast  business  community. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary,  you'll 
set  your  own  pace  with  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  incentive  plans  in  the 
industry,  plus  partake  of  "extras”  such 
as  company  paid  profit  sharing,  pension 
plan,  life  insurance,  health  insurance, 
liberal  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  and  Christmas 
bonuses,  and  many  more,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores. 

Write  to  us  describing  your  experience: 
Employment  Manager,  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 
na.  33731. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  "nMES 

EVENING  INDEPENDENT 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  representa¬ 
tive,  experienced.  Involves  sales  and 
layout.  Salary,  commission,  Ixmuses 
plus  car  allowance  make  our  ad  staff 
position  among  the  best  in  the  South¬ 
west.  We  are  a  chain  paper  of  23, 
which  makes  advancement  possible. 
Contact  Howard  L.  Rockefeller,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa,  Texas  79760. 


AD  MANAGER  for  daily  and  Sunday, 
Zone  4.  Circulation  27,000  in  growing 
market.  Direct  staff,  promotions,  assist 
with  major  accounts.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2281,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANA¬ 
GER  to  lead  staff  of  four.  Rapid 
growth,  twin  suburban  paid  weeklies, 
strong  competitive  market.  Stock  op¬ 
tions  txjssible.  News/ Tempo,  P.O.  Box 
306,  Vestal,  N.Y.  13850. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  with 
layout  experience  needed  to  head  de¬ 
partment  with  growing  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  3.  Salary  J140  plus  com¬ 
mission  with  rapid  advancement  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  2299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
with  two  or  more  years  experience  with 
weekly  or  daily,  for  newspaper  located 
in  beautiful  area  of  Zone  8.  Good  pay 
and  future.  Send  resume  to  Box  3039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  September  21,  1974 


REPORTER 

The  Southern  Illinosian,  a  33,000  PM 
daily  located  in  a  university  community 
is  seeking  a  reporter  for  its  regional 
staff.  Responsible  for  topical  beats  hav¬ 
ing  an  impact  on  a  6-county  region. 
We  are  requiring  formal  Journalism 
training  and  prefer  1  year  daily  news¬ 
paper  reporting  experience  after  grad¬ 
uation. 

We  offer  a  demanding  and  exciting 
position  in  addition  to  good  salary, 
benefits^  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish. 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur,  III.  62525. 

SMALL  PM  DAILY  needs  photojour¬ 
nalist.  Camera,  darkroom  and  reporting. 
Richard  Bush,  Neosho  Daily  News, 
Neosho,  Mo.  64850.  (417)  451-1520. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Prestigious  suburban  newspaper  in  New 
York  City  area  seeks  copy  editor  with 
3  to  5  years  experience  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  be  a  news  executive.  E'xcellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Box  3008,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Zone  3  AM  daily  that 
is  large  enough  to  have  all  of  the 
latest  equipment  and  top  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  small  enough  to  know  that 
you  are  still  working  for  a  newspaper. 
Ideal  applicant  will  have  two  years 
daily  reporting  experience.  Write  Box 
2240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
ASTRONOMY  magazine  is  the  second 
largest  (circulation  40,000)  monthly 
slick  in  the  U.S.  aimed  at  a  popular 
level  audience.  Due  to  expansion,  we 
are  seeking  an  experienced,  highly 
qualified  assistant  editor  with :  1 )  a 
Journalism  degree;  2)  experience  as  a 
science/ astronomy  writer/editor:  3)  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  astronomy  through 
courses  in  descriptive  astronomy,  a  de¬ 
gree  in  science  emphasizing  astronomy, 
knowledge  gained  as  an  amateur  as¬ 
tronomer  or  experience  as  a  planetarium 
writer:  4)  ability  to  write  lucidly,  re¬ 
search,  interview,  edit,  generate  final 
copy — knowledge  of  newspaper  layout 
and  headline  writing  helpful:  5)  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  deadlines. 
Minimum  salary:  $12,000  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  upward  in  terms  of  superior 
ability/experience.  Excellent  benefit 
package,  paid  vacation.  ASTRONOMY 
will  pay  50%  of  relocation  expense. 
This  position  must  be  filled  by  Nov.  15, 
1974.  To  apply,  submit  detailed  resume 
with  references,  samples  of  previous 
work  in  popular  science  writing  to: 
Stephen  A.  Walther,  Publisher,  AS¬ 
TRONOMY  Magazine.  757  N.  Broad¬ 
way,  Suite  204.  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
53202.  Phone  (414)  276-2689. 

A  WRITING  EDITOR  to  lead  the  Life 
Style  section  of  a  growing  Northeast 
PM.  We’re  looking  for  a  writer  with 
a  distinctive  style,  a  feel  for  the 
’’people”  stories,  the  ability  to  run  a 
department  and  flair  for  layout.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Box  3036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PREMIUM  ON  EXCELLENCE 
Reporter  with  minimum  of  3  years  on 
daily  for  governmental  beat.  Send  ref¬ 
erences,  resume  and  clips  to  EJditor, 
Reno  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  280, 
Reno,  Nevada  89504. 

REPORTER  with  5-10  years  experience 
who  looks  upon  newspapering  as  a 
profession  and  would  consider  Hawaii 
a  fringe  benefit  sought  by  The  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  morning  and  Sunday. 
Guild  shop  with  top  minimum  of  $318.- 
50.  Send  resume  to  Mike  Middlesworth, 
Managing  Editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
P.  O.  Box  3110,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
_ 

CREATIVE  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  news  development  of  growing, 
involved  5-day  PM.  Resume  to  N.A. 
Hyman,  'The  Daily  Independent,  P.O. 
Bo-x  610,  Corona,  Calif.  91720. 

E&P  Classifiedt — 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


GROUND  FLOOR  OPPORTUNITY 
available  for  two  reporters  with  ex- 
Ijerience,  ethics  and  guts,  who  can  use 
camera  and  he  trusted  with  layout. 
$125  to  start  with  rapid  advancement 
on  Zone  3  weekly.  Will  consider  recent 
J-grad.  Box  3000.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIRECT  STRINGERS,  production  bud¬ 
get.  administration  for  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  8-edition  outdoor  weekly.  Man¬ 
agement  orientation  with  10  years  wire 
service  experience  and  stringer  manage¬ 
ment  required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Fishing  &  Hunting 
News,  511  Eastlake  Ave.  E,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98109.  Phone  (206)  624-3845. 


HANDLE  WITH  CARE 

Major  South  Florida  PM  has  opening 
for  No.  1  writer  to  handle  aggressive 
in-depth  reports,  probing  series,  sensi¬ 
tive  profiles  and  slices  of  life  ranging 
from  pathos  to  humor.  This  is  our  best 
and  most  demanding  i)Ost.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episeo- 
!  palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
;  new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Exi>erience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume :  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
B’ull  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


ENTERTAINMENT-ARTS,  editor/ 
writer  with  background  and  ability  to 
cover  the  field  with  news  stories,  re¬ 
views,  commentaries  and/or  columns. 
Zone  2,  PM.  Box  3035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — Exciting,  intellectually  chal¬ 
lenging  career  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  newswriter  with  IQ  to  write  in¬ 
terpretive,  terse  news  and  outlook  and 
edit  leading  industrial  newsletter,  re¬ 
spected  for  independent  thought,  out¬ 
spoken  style.  Marketing  oriented,  but 
heavy  on  Washington  trends.  Person¬ 
able,  well-adjusted  pro  who  can  culti¬ 
vate  sources.  About  $29,000  to  .start 
-4-  benefits  and  possible  equity.  Mail 
resume,  writing  samples  and  why  you 
qualify  to  Box  3012.  &litor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  RETORTERS — Opportunity  for 
city  government,  court  house  reporters 
on  17,200  morning  offset  daily  involved 
in  electronic  newsroom  operation. 
Above  average  pay,  40-hour  week, 
close  to  Rocky  Mountains  and  Black 
Hills.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to 
Eklitor,  Scottsbluff  (Nebraska)  Star 
Herald.  69361. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Want  to  help  us  make  a  good  news¬ 
paper  a  great  one  7  We’re  an  under 
50,000  Zone  5  daily  seeking  the  Num¬ 
ber  2  person  in  our  news  operation.  We 
produce  an  offset  paper  with  electronic 
equipment.  The  person  we  hire  should 
be  imaginative,  innovative  and  creative. 
He  or  she  must  have  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing.  head  writing  and  page  design  and 
should  be  a  good  news  packager.  Box 
2275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for  37.000  AM 
daily  in  Zone  3.  Bright  page  layouts 
required.  This  job  requires  desk  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  daily.  Join  a  staff  just  mov¬ 
ing  into  VDT  editing.  Write  Box  2245, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday  combination  seeks 
an  editor  with  layout,  headline,  writing 
and  administrative  skills  to  direct  staff 
in  producing  family  and  home  tyi)e 
pages.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2291,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  Photographer 
long  on  talent  but  short  on  experience, 
with  demonstrated  ability  to  produce 
photo  essays,  and  he  determination  to 
improve  on  routine  assignments.  Photo¬ 
conscious  daily  and  Sunday  in  lake  and 
mountain  region.  Send  samples,  resume, 
present  salary  to  Earl  Carter,  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


PRESSROOM 


WANTED:  10  journeyman  newspaper 
letterpressmen.  37%  hour,  6  shift  reg¬ 
ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 


JOURNBDfMAN  PRESSMAN  (combi¬ 
nation  man  preferred)  for  8  unit  Head¬ 
liner.  Air  conditioned  plant.  A  6-day 
publication.  5-PM  editions.  1-AM — no 
Sundays.  36%  hour  days,  good  scale 
and  fringes.  Please  write  or  call  Ken 
Maloney,  Pressroom  Foreman,  or  Joe 
Muldowney.  Pressroom  Suijerintendent. 
at  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.. 
Waukegan.  III.  60085.  (312)  689-7004. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  PERSON 

To  implement  a  major  technological 
conversion  for  large  group  of  Chicago 
newspapers. 

We  need  a  j^rson  preferably  with: 

•  A  graphics  arts  management  edu¬ 
cation, 

•  Production  management  experience 
with  newspapers  that  includes  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  simplification,  cost 
systems,  work  standards  and  suc¬ 
cessful  handling  of  people. 

•  Solid  experience  in  composition  sys¬ 
tems  with  computers  and  photo¬ 
composition  plus  web  offset  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  be  considered  for  this  opportunity 
send  us  your  complete  resume  and  earn¬ 
ings  history.  Salary  will  be  related  to 
background  and  exiierience.  Lee  Hag- 
man,  Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  1232  Central 
Ave.,  Wilmette.  Ill.  60091 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Speech 

Writer 

We  are  seeking  a  speech  writer 
with  at  least  2  to  3  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  write  major  speeches 
and  statements  for  delivery  by 
key  management  of  The  National 
Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans. 

As  the  world’s  largest  private 
medical  pre-payment  organization, 
Blue  Shield  provides  leadership 
for  the  2nd  largest  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  succesful  ap¬ 
plicant,  therefore,  must  have  the 
necessary  ability  to  handle  m^or 
speech  writing  assignments.  £x- 
I>erience  in  the  area  of  health 
care  is  desirable  but  not  required. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience. 

If  you  have  outstanding  ability 
and  can  supply  samples  of  your 
work — we  would  like  to  talk  to 
you. 

Write  in  confidence,  including 
education,  experience  and  salary 
history,  to: 

PersMHel  DepL 

Associatioi 
of  Bloe  Shield  Plaos 
VUy  211  E.  Chicago  Ave. 
Chicago,  III.  60611 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Ready  for  .  .  . 

A  Career  in  Public  Relations? 

Looking  for  the  opportunity  to  embark  on  a  satisfying 
public  relations  career  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.S.  corporations?  (Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  presents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 


.  .  writing  experience 
and  skills? 

.  .  leadership  ability? 


.  .  .  high  level  of 
intelligence? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 


Are  you  a  college  graduate  who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  affirmative,  send  full  personal 
data  to 

BOX  3018 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  WRITER 

New  York  Trade  Association  PR  De¬ 
partment,  needs  someone  with  at  least 
2  years  media  experience  who's  fast 
and  accurate  at  gathering  info  and  get¬ 
ting  it  down  clearly.  Good  chance  to 
break  into  PR  with  a  seasoned  staff. 
Good  future. 

Mail  resume,  writing  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to: 

H.  Darden  Chambliss  Jr. 

V.  P.  Public  Afhairs 
The  Aluminum  Assn,  Inc. 

760  Third  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


UNIVERSITY  NEWS 
SERVICE  DIRECTOR 

Southern  IMineit  University 
at  Carbondale  is  seeking  a  di¬ 
rector  for  its  news  service. 
The  position  will  be  effective 
January  1,  1975,  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  present  direc¬ 
tor.  Responsibility  includes 
policy-making  and  administra¬ 
tive  leadership  for  expanding 
a  comprehensive  all-media  in¬ 
formational  program  for  a 
public  university  engaged  in 
education,  research  and  area 
services.  Salary  open.  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/ Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Don 
Hecke,  Director  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Anthony  Hall,  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  Car¬ 
bondale,  Illinois  62901. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


PROMOTION -MINDED  circulator 
wants  to  step  up  to  Assistant  or  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  15,000  to  45,000  daily. 
10  years  experience  as  district  manager 
and  supervisor  in  the  street.  No  desk 
warmer  here.  Age  33,  want  a  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6.  6.  Currently  dis¬ 
trict  manager  in  Zone  6.  Box  2266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOPS  IN  THE  BUSINESS— Young 
circulation  director  now  available.  Ma¬ 
jor  dailies  background.  Blue  ribbon 
record  of  results.  Top  professional  and 
personal  references.  Box  3022,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE.  Excellent 
track  record.  20  years  exiwrience.  Box 
2284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  DIREXTTOR  with  11 
years  experience.  Seek  position  in  Zone 
4,  6,  8.  Strong  on  sales,  service,  col¬ 
lection.  Box  2286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  OR  DISPLAY  MAN- 
ACER — Salesman,  experienced  both  de¬ 
partments.  Proven  linage  builder.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  7,  8.  Box  380,  Arvada,  Colo. 
80001. 


COMPUTER  SPECIALISTS 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  —  Posi¬ 
tions  wanted  for  experienced  computer 
programmers  well  trained  in  newspaper 
applications.  Harvard  Associates,  War¬ 
ren  Ave.,  Harvard,  Mass.  01451. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  28,  three  years  with 
I 30,000  daily.  Seek  sports  or  copy  desk 
B^S  position,  any  Zone.  Box  2229,  Editor  & 

Publ  isher. 

•  •  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  CITY  EDI- 

TOR:  Reporter-rewriteman  available 

_  immediately.  Highly  experienced  pro. 

MnnewniwcTD  j'rii/E'  Writer  par  excellence.  Call  (209)  464- 

AUMiniSlKAIlVt  4563  or  Box  2283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  -  BUSINESS  MANAGE  SPORTS  WRITER  with  4  years  experi- 
seeking  the  challenge  for  use  of  26  ence  in  reporting,  writing,  layout  seeks 
years  experience  as  newspaper  execu-  sports  position  on  daily  in  Zone  3,  4. 
tive.  Strong  management  capabilities  Box  2260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

coupled  with  advertising,  circulation,  - 

acquisitions  and  business  exiierience.  I  AM  A  HYBRID,  PhD  biochemist. 
People-oriented  with  excellent  record  of  MPH  epidemiologist,  investigative  jour- 
civic  involvement.  Enthusiastic,  profit-  nalist  of  regional  (and  a  bit  of  na- 
minded.  Presently  employed  by  lOO.OOO-f-  tional)  repute.  I'd  like  to  integrate  it 
newspaper.  Strong  recommendations,  all — with  book  publisher,  newspaper. 
Box  2279,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  magazine,  radio,  TV,  or  what  have 

- - r: - 77.  7^  you.  Experience:  research,  teaching 

CONTROLLER,  seeking  ^^raition  with  writing  (both  scholarly  and  jour- 

newspaper.  25M-75M.  Areas  8  nalistic).  46,  recently  divorced  and  free 
and  4.  Presently  with  large  daily.  24  relocate,  but  prefer  West  Cmist  or 
^ars  experience  in  newspaper  industry.  d,c.  area.  Box  2274,  Editor  ft 
JXi'i  resume.  Box  Publisher. 

2214,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

GENEIRAL  MANAGER  with  experience  REVIEWER,  entertainment 

on  dailies,  weeklies,  desires  spot  with  writer;  young,  4  years  daily  experience: 
future.  Prefer  Area  6.  Twelve  years 

with  same  company.  Box  2242,  Editor  films.  Box  2268,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^Pu^sher. - COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  extensive 

PUBLISHER  of  award-winning  medium  professional  experience  seeks  news  or 
size  PH  seeks  new  challenges.  Proven  feature  writing  position  on  Southern 
in  sales,  production,  product  improve-  California  publication.  Public  Relations 
ment  and  business  side.  Write  Box  also  considered.  Box  2271,  Editor  ft 
2282,  Editor  ft  Publisher  and  I’ll  call  Publisher. 

to  discuss  your  opening  and  my  quali-  - — 

fications  to  fill  it.  SPORT^  EDITOR/ WRJ[TER  seeks  posi- 

on^ixrx'oa  AirnTTrio  *"  Pennsylvania.  Experienced.  Box 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  AUDITOR.  2269,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

12  years  experience  all  phases  news- _ _ _ 

paper  and  relat^  communications  ac-  DYNAMITE  WRITER  -  REVIEWER, 
punting  and  business  managem^.  23,  mA,  PhD  (English),  published 
Newspapers  16,000  to  60,00(L  Cable  TV.  author,  seeks  position  as  film,  book,  TV 
Radio,  TV.  Work  comfortably  with  all  critic.  Box  3021,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

executives.  Business  Administration  de- _ _ _ 

managing  EDITOR— Medium  sized 

Box  3017,  IMitor  ft  Publisher. _ daily  ready  to  revitalize  newsroom. 

I'M  LOOKING  FOR  VARIEIW,  and  a  readership  Top  references, 

challenge  with  good  weekly,  or  medium  ^ 

daily  Zones  7,  8,  9;  age  30,  BS,  unique  ®®23,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

background  on  both  ad  and  editorial  TT' 

side — Ready  for  number  one  or  two  GENKIAL  ASMGNMBNT  rei»^r,  88, 
spot.  Box  3011,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  '*■  r®l'.  «eeking  per- 

^  __  ^  manent  position  requiring  resourceful- 

I'woe'rtw  A'Ttrtnj  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 

_  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

STRONG  in  ail  3  phases  of  circulation;  JILL-OF-ALL-BEATS  wants  reporting 
Relocate  in  Area  3  or  4.  Fully  qualify  job  on  Midwestern  or  Western  daily, 
for  both  motor  route  and  boy  route,  3  years  experience.  BS  English,  BA 
mailroom,  bindery  operations.  Box  3010,  Journalism.  26,  hard  worker!  Box 


Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


2198,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  (or  September  21,  1974 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


RARE  MATCHED  SET 

Creative  couple  exi>erienced  all  editorial  „  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,, 

aspects;  best  on  features,  layout,  BOOK  EDITOR-— I  m  liking  for  full 
sports.  Computer-wise.  Missouri,  Penn  Part-time  work  as  book  editor/re- 
State  ’70  J-Grads.  Hire  either  or  buy  viewer  for  major  newspaper  or  mag- 
the  best  in  bulk.  Robert,  Lois  Mont-  azine.  Have  degrees,  teaching  and 
gomery,  1962  Renton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  !*"'  experience.  Box  3028,  Editor 

Pa.  16239.  (412)  793-0495.  *  Publisher. _ 


MOVIE  REVIEWER/entertainment 
writer  is  reluctant  to  leave  medium¬ 
sized  daily,  but  is  distressingly  under¬ 
utilized.  Their  loss  can  be  your  gain. 
I  take  pride  in  turning  out  a  quality 
product,  as  my  hundr^s  of  clippings 
will  testify.  Single,  34,  I  offer  the  back¬ 
ground  and  enthusiasm  that  somebody 
out  there  must  be  looking  for.  Don’t 
pass  this  one  up.  Box  3014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE'RE  A  TEAM 

How’s  this  for  a  winning  combination : 
He:  Shirt-sleeved  editor  type  with 
strong  track  record  of  producing  out¬ 
standing  small  and  medium  dailies. 
She:  Excellent  feature  writer,  family 
page  writer-editor.  Willing  to  work 
part-time  or  full-time. 

We’d  love  a  coastal  area,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  any  challenging  opixirtunity  for 
both  of  us.  Box  3027,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BALTIMORE! — Wish  to  cover  the  arts 
(film,  music,  drama,  etc.)  or  human 
interest/ column  work  in  Baltimore 
area.  I  have  degrees,  experience,  good 
referenced,  prss  awards  and  Journal¬ 
ism  association  memberships.  Box  3024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  EDITOR 
A  vigorous  pro,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  management,  seeks 
challenging  career  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  outstanding  daily  or  suburban 
weeklies.  Strong  background  as  com¬ 
munity  leader ;  excel  in  inspiring  and 
training  staff  members.  Box  3025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORK  MEl  Reporter,  23,  BA  from 
top  J-School,  experienced,  prodigious, 
creative.  Can  handle  any  beat;  prefer 
general  assignment.  Half  year  with 
small  town  daily;  6  with  world’s  largest 
college  paper,  plus  metro  experience. 
Seek  rei>orting  job  with  daily  any¬ 
where.  Marshall  Fine  (612)  823-6653. 


YOU  NEIED  a  feature/ six>rts  writer. 
I  need  a  job.  Hire  me.  (7all  Bryce  at 
(618)  649-8362. 


EIXCEILLEINT  WRITER,  woman  seeks 
well  paid  writing.  Public  Relations  or 
editing  job.  7  years  experience  in  col¬ 
lege  PR  and  newspapers.  Box  3019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS/  SCIENCE 
Ex-Washington  bureau  chief  turned 
Californian,  16  years  on  weeklies, 
dailies,  can  make  your  financial  page 
more  than  an  afterthought  and  dump¬ 
ing  ground  for  handouts.  Box  2293, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  AP  NEIWSMAN  who  quit  to 
travel  Europe  seeks  return  to  news¬ 
paper  field  as  writer,  editor  and/or 
photographer.  Salary  secondary  to  op- 
imrtunity.  Zones  1,  7,  8  or  9.  ^x  2267, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ElXPERIEa4CEa>  NEWSMAN  seeks 
sport-'  position.  Offers  IS  years  general 
assig  ment,  beat,  desk,  and  sports.  Can 
hand.e  camera.  Past  10  years  on  same 
paper.  Family  man.  Prefer  Zones  8 
and  9.  Box  3016,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  and  thorough 
reporter  with  Southern  30,000  daily. 
Harvard  BA,  seeks  challenge,  better 
pay,  and  editing  with  larger  daily. 
Covered  variety  of  stories  and  beats. 
All  Zones.  Box  2174,  Eklitor&  Publisher. 

NEWLYWEDS,  26  and  24,  seeking  new 
home.  Will  go  almost  anywhere  for 
position  on  metro  daily  or  magazine. 
Both  Masters  in  Journalism — one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  reporting  and  city 
desk ;  the  other  in  arts  coverage  and 
features.  Box  2264,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FDR  A  news  executive  who  considers 
community  journalism  more  a  reward¬ 
ing  public  service  and  trust  than  a  job, 
write  Box  2287,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Quality  weekly  or  small  daily  editor’s 
slot  with  management  responsibility 
sought  by  writer-photographer  with 
solid  daily,  full  weekly  and  PR  execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Box  2194,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  the  news  situa¬ 
tion,  I’ve  been  there.  City  editor  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  better,  sophisticated 
dailies  (48M)  available  as  editor  or 
managing  editor.  Can  provide  know¬ 
how,  imagination,  talent  and  award¬ 
winning  excellence.  Prefer  seaside  local, 
but  will  consider  other  promising 
opportunities.  Box  2270,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

MONETY  ISN’T  THE  FIRST  REQUI¬ 
SITE:  A  first-class  reporter,  44,  with 
excellent  references,  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  now  magazine  staff  writer,  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  position  in  North¬ 
west  or  Wert.  Box  2238,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

TRAVEIL — I  want  journalism  that  in¬ 
volves  travel.  I  have  degrees,  experi¬ 
ence.  strong  references.  I  can  handle 
features,  breaking  news,  columns,  vir¬ 
tually  anything.  Box  3032,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  with  6 
successful  years  experience  covering 
usual  areas  with  unusual  flair  for  metro 
daily  seeks  new  position.  Engiish-Jour- 
nalism  degree  plus  study  at  National 
Critics’  Institute,  American  Dance  Fes¬ 
tival  Critics’  Conference.  Resume,  clips 
on  request.  Box  3013,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


READY.  ■WILLING,  ABLE  to  bring 
talent  and  experience  to  newspaper 
sports  staff  or  university  sports  infoi^ 
mation  setup.  MSJ  grad  with  4  years 
reporting,  feature,  column,  desk  ex¬ 
perience  on  major  Zone  7  daily,  3  years 
experience  as  SID  at  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity.  27,  single,  hard  worker  for 
whom  40-hour  week  is  breather.  Res¬ 
ume,  brochures,  clips  on  request.  Mike 
Kiser,  Box  26,  Clearwater,  Kan.  67026 
(316)  584-2280. 


WRITER  with  6  years  daily  newspaper 
exi>erience  including  2  years  as  bureau 
chief  of  medium  size  paper  seeks  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  feature  writing  job. 


1974  MSJ  FROM  COLUMBIA  ready 
to  work  as  copy  editor,  reporter  or  in 
sports.  Edited  major  college  weekly. 
Prefer  Zones  1  and  2,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  others.  Call  Ekiward  Schimmel, 
(212)  538-4375  or  write  1005  Jerome 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10452. 

BUSINESS  WRI'TER — 6  years  with 
Business  Week,  with  metro  daily,  seek 
reporting/ editing  position.  Box  2297, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE24CED  JOURNALIST  strong 
in  editing,  layout,  staff  management 
with  excellent  references  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  with  advancement 
potential.  Available  immediately,  will 
relocate.  Work  history,  writing  samples 
upon  request.  Box  3003,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

7-YEAR  VETTERAN,  now  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  for  major  West  Coast  metro,  seeks 
news  or  copy  desk  spot  with  medium 
to  large  daily  in  Zone  1,  2  or  5.  Ehc- 
tensive  metro  copy  desk  experience.  Box 
2135,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PRO  DEISKMAN,  20  years,  experience, 
seeks  challenging  imsition  in  news  or 
feature.  Strong  on  makeup,  headlines, 
editing.  Now  on  200,000  AM.  No  Zone 
preference.  Box  2259,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 


iisner, 

SPORTS  EIDITOR,  25,  seeks  move  to 
progressive  publication  concerned  about 
quality  in  sports  writing.  9-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  both  AM  and  PM  sports  editor¬ 
ship  with  emphasis  on  local  coverage 
and  column.  I  seek  similar  position 
where  management  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ambitious  sports  covera^. 
Would  also  consider  offer  in  magazine 
or  TV  sports.  High  school,  college,  lim¬ 
ited  pro  coverage  experience  are  strong 
points  of  a  versatile  career.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  is  the  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Box  2261,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.— I  have  come  to 
Washington,  D.C.  for  graduate  studies, 
but  wish  to  supplement  income  with 
full-  or  part-time  writing.  Areas  of 
expertise:  News  reporting,  feature 

writing,  arts  coverage,  reviewing 
music,  drama,  books,  records.  Can 
supply  excellent  references  and  have 
worked  on  major  newspapers  in  the 
Northeast.  Box  3030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  Journalism — ^Home  Elcon- 
omics  graduate  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  2  years  experience  on  college 
newspaper,  3  months  as  director  of 
college  news  bureau.  Diane  Nelsen, 
Clemente,  Minn.  66224.  (607)  692-2144. 


EDITORIAL 


ENERGETIC  /  KNOWLEDGEABLE. 
Nearly  2  years  reporting  experience  at 
2  New  York  area  dailies.  Strong  on 
local  and  state  government.  Seek  metro 
daily,  any  Zone.  Box  3029,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


HUMAN  INTEREST— Young,  talented, 
aggressive  writer  seeks  challenge  any¬ 
where.  Extensive  exposure,  streetwise, 
fresh  prospective.  PhD  Urban  Soci¬ 
ology.  Box  3033,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WEEIKLY-DAILY  EDITORS :  After  be¬ 
ing  chained  to  editor’s  desk  for  over 
20  years,  decided  to  freelance  three-dot 
celebrity-general  interest  column.  Cur¬ 
rently  being  published.  Samples  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3007,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPH  Ek  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  10  years  experience,  desires  ix>- 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th 
#203,  Wyoming,  Mich.  49509. 


BIUNGUAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  18 
years  experience  in  Santo  Domingo, 
New  York,  and  Florida,  victim  St. 
Petersburg  (Florida)  cutback,  wishes 
job.  Also  extensive  experience  in  lab 
work  and  photoengraving,  Ramon  Lora, 
63^  Lake  Morton  Dr.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33801.  (813)  683-9990. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  PRO.  8  years  Chicago 
Tribune,  St.  Petersburg  Times.  At¬ 
tending  Atlanta  INPA.  Martin  Zonis, 
1717  47th  Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33714.  (813)  627-7094. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WOMAN  WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  after  10  years  managing  commu¬ 
nications  for  leading  health-community 
groups,  7  years  on  major  dailies.  BA 
degree.  Box  3005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


S'niONG  BACKGROUND  in  writing 
with  st>ecific  experience  in  advertising, 
journalism  and  public  relations.  I  am 
interested  in  news  relations  and/or  in¬ 
dustrial  communications.  For  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples,  write  Box  3002,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REIPORTBR  /  PRODUCER  /  WRITER 
with  4  years  excellent  experience  (print 
and  broadcast).  Masters  degree  and 
awards.  Looking  to  move  into  public 
info,  PR  or  allied  field.  Will  relocate. 
(614)  235-2985. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
large  multi-division  company  wants  to 
relocate  to  Chicago  area.  Age  31,  BS, 
MBA.  Box  3031,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


2228,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  University  of  Michigan 
Journalism  grad,  looking  for  general 
reporting  job  on  daily  or  weekly.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  1,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  3020,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Two  conferences  per  week 


proached  this  very  large  side  of  govern¬ 
ment — ^that  is,  its  relations  with  the  press 
— in  a  desire  to  cooperate.  I  realize  the 
importance  for  as  much  prompt,  accurate, 
authoritative  information  as  can  be  given 
to  the  public  that  it  may  have  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  build  opinions.” 


It  has  been  five  weeks  since  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  more  frequent  news  conferences  in 
the  new  administration.  Although  the 
President  has  not  been  inaccessible,  there 
have  been  two  full-scale  press  conferences 
in  that  time.  Let’s  hope  the  record  will  be 
improved. 

Publication  of  the  private  papers  of 
President  Herbert  Hoover  for  the  period 
March  4  to  December  31,  1929,  prompts  a 
comparison  of  today’s  presidential  press 
conferences  with  those  of  45  years  ago. 

The  800-page  volume  contains  the  texts 
of  78  news  conferences  held  by  Hoover  in 
his  office  in  the  first  44  weeks  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  frequency  was  two-per- 
week  with  only  a  few  exceptions. 

Of  course,  things  ivere  a  little  different 
then.  Radio  was  in  its  infancy,  television 
w'as  non-existent,  the  ground  rules  called 
for  questions  w’ritten  in  advance  (although 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  follow  up 
questions).  And  yet,  Hoover’s  first  con¬ 
ference  on  March  5,  one  day  after  his  in- 
auguratioji,  attracted  more  than  200  re¬ 
porters. 

E&P  of  March  9  that  year  devoted  a 
full  page  to  “Hoover  liberalizes  press 
conferences”  and  takes  “correspondents 
into  confidence.”  It  was  big  news  that  the 
President  would  permit  direct  quotes  on 
occasion. 

At  that  first  conference.  President 
Hoover  said  he  w'ould  like  the  cooperation 
of  the  newsmen  in  developing  rules.  “As 
you  know,  the  relations  of  the  President 
and  the  press  have  been  a  matter  of  de¬ 
velopment  over  a  number  of  administra¬ 
tions,  starting  most  actively  perhaps  un¬ 
der  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  going 
through  one  experimental  stage  to  another 
down  to  the  present  time.  By  degrees  a 
means  has  been  found  for  a  more  intimate 
relationship,  and  I  have  an  impression 
that  we  might  develop  it  even  further  in 
those  directions  which  would  assist  the 
press  and  assist  the  President.” 

He  asked  John  R.  Young,  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  to  form  a  committee  to  discuss  with 
him  further  amplification  of  the  confer¬ 
ences.  “I  am  anxious  to  clear  up  the  twi¬ 
light  zone  as  far  as  we  can  between  au¬ 
thoritative  and  quotable  material  on  one 
hand,  and  such  material  as  I  am  able  to 
give  from  time  to  time  for  purely  back¬ 
ground  purposes  on  the  other.” 

The  three-part  plan  finally  evolved  pro¬ 
vided  for  direct  quotes,  indirect  quotes, 
and  statements  by  the  President  not  for 
quotation  or  attribution  but  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  authoritative  background.  Secondly, 
it  was  agreed  to  limit  the  conferences  to 
bona  fide  news  correspondents  which  elim¬ 
inated  20  or  30  “tipsters”  who  used  to 
attend  the  conferences  of  President 
Coolidge. 

The  texts  of  the  78  conferences  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time.  They  reveal  that 
Hoover  was  anything  but  verbose.  Most 
of  the  conferences  lasted  between  five  and 
ten  minutes.  Some  were  shorter  than  that. 


Occasionally,  the  President  would  make  a 
comment  about  an  important  matter  and 
release  it  for  direct  quotation  only  after 
the  urging  of  a  correspondent.  Also,  the 
President  occasionally  would  talk  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  reporters  “not  for  publica¬ 
tion.”  Apparently,  the  qualification  w’as 
respected  by  the  press  because  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  transcripts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  taking  anyone  to  task  for  breaking 
the  rules. 

Written  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
President  in  advance  and  he  frequently 
asked  that  they  be  handed  in  24  hours 
ahead  in  order  to  give  him  more  time  to 
consider  them.  Many  times  there  w'ere  no 
questions  submitted  which  prompted  the 
President  to  say  so. 

The  President  was  frank  with  the  re¬ 
porters  in  explaining  his  unreadiness  to 
answer  some  questions.  He  would  open  his 
conference  wdth  an  often-used  phrase  that 
it  was  going  to  be  “a  dry  day”  or  “a 
famine  day.” 

There  was  no  time  limitation  on  the 
conferences,  most  of  them  being  brief, 
and  the  President  w'ould  usually  cut  it 
off  with  “that  is  all  I  have  on  my  mind 
today.”  Sometime  he  would  say  “I  haven’t 
anything  to  state  for  quotation  or  pub¬ 
lication  today.” 

One  of  Hoover’s  shortest  new’s  confer¬ 
ences  was  held  Nov.  12,  1929.  Here  is  the 
text:  “The  President.  Well,  I  have  no 
demands  from  your  side — either  verbal 
requestion  or  written  or  otherwise.  I  have 
just  said  I  have  no  production  ready  for 
delivery  on  my  side,  so  I  am  afraid  we 
haven’t  anything  to  go  on  with. 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  think  you  have  got 
enough  to  do  to  keep  you  busy  today.” 

On  one  of  those  question-less  days  the 
President  told  the  reporters  a  news  con¬ 
ference  had  to  be  a  two-way  conversation 
to  be  successful.  One  time  later  he  asked 
if  it  was  worthwhile  to  hold  conferences 
on  such  days.  The  reporters  urged  him  to 
continue. 

In  a  talk  to  the  Gridiron  Club  on  April 
13,  Hoover  said:  “Ours  is  a  government 
by  opinion  and  the  press  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  that  process.  I  have  ap- 


Tv  station  profits 
rose  18%  in  1973 

Profits  of  the  nation’s  television  broad¬ 
cast  industry  for  1973  rose  to  $65.3  mil¬ 
lion  before  taxes,  an  18.3  per  cent  increase 
over  1972,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  reported. 

These  profits  were  based  on  an  overall 
revenue  of  $3.4  billion,  the  FCC  said. 
Expenses  totalled  $2.8  billion,  up  7  per 
cent.  The  three  nationwide  television 
networks  reported  to  the  FCC  that  their 
profits  rose  by  66.6  per  cent  to  $185  mil¬ 
lion  on  revenues  of  $1.4  billion  (up  10.5 
per  cent)  and  costs  of  $1.2  billion  (up  5.1 
per  cent). 

However,  revenues  of  television 
broadcasting  stations  owned  and  operated 
by  the  networks  were  up  only  0.3  per  cent 
at  $102.8  million,  based  on  $535  million  in 
revenue. 

Other  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
television  industry  had  profits  up  7.8  per 
cent  to  $365  million  on  $1.7  billion 
revenue. 


First  API  seminar 
held  at  Reston,  Ya. 

A  two-week  seminar  for  city  editors, 
the  first  to  be  conducted  by  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  its  new  building  in 
this  community  18  miles  west  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  began  September  8.  It  marks 
the  start  of  API’s  29th  year. 

The  program,  for  newspapers  of  under 
75,000  circulation,  is  one  of  18  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  year. 

API  moved  into  its  new  facilities  here 
on  July  15,  following  28  years  on  the 
campus  of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City.  The  new  building,  which  pro¬ 
vides  twice  as  much  space  as  the  institute 
had  in  New  York,  was  constructed  with 
funds  provided  by  newspapers  and  former 
seminar  members. 


SELLING 
IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV, 
Newspaper  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tributre  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)337  2754 

DALLAS: 

151 1  Bryan  Street,  75201 
(214)  748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)392  5671 
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Chemco^  News-Pdgers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


With  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  clearly  in 
focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  I 
and  News-Pager  II  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  I  is  a  traditional  "in¬ 
line”  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  11  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
board  is  reloaded  and  released, 
film  IS  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News- Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 
You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


Chemco’s  New-Pager  II,  right/angle  camera  with  image  reverser, 
for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  film!’ 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 


*  One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  to  *  Copyboard  Register 

24  inches  by  400  ft.  long.  pins  for  blue-line  paste  up  (optional). 

*  30  X  30  Capyboard.  •  Integrator  Light/Time  Exposure. 


•  Automatic  full-cycling  capybaard. 

•  Eight  1 ,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadawless 

News-Pager  I,  the  in-line  Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  time  and 

camera  for  fastest  copy-to-  minimum  opaquing. 

negative-to-plate  time.  •  Compatible  with  all  automatic  film 

processors. 


Proven/Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 
Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 
Drop-back  vacuum  board  for  cut  film  use. 
SQU-7  Squeeze  Lens  (aptianal). 
Transluminator  (optional). 

’  Installatian  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  rail-film  specialists. 


Leader  in 

Automated 

Negative 

Making 


Dick  Gibeau, 
Environment 


Jim  Grohl 
Senate 


Davilynn  Furlow 
Education 


Mike  Kennedy 
County  races 


Bob  Womack 
State  offices 


Ginny  Hunter, 
Mental  Health  issues 


Bill  Furlow, 
Team  leader 


Kerry  Klumpe, 
Education 


Hal  Metzger 
Judgeships 


Tom  Wall 
Labor 


ay  Brookshire 


Congress 


Commitment 

...mokes  The  Post  the  frontrunner! 


In  this  incredible  political  year,  voters  are  bound  to 
sharpen  their  focus  in  the  fall  elections.  The  Cincinnati 
Post  is  ready  for  the  challenge  with  a  well-planned 
campaign  of  our  own  to  give  readers  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  thoroughly  objective  information  to 
help  them  make  their  voting  decisions  as  intelligently 
as  possible. 

The  Post  "politics  team,"  headed  by  political  re¬ 
porter — Bill  Furlow,  brings  together  the  talents  of 


proven  professionals  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Tha 
organized  team  approach  will  provide  a  platform  fc  <■ 
analysis,  investigation  and  full  coverage  of  the  issu  . 
as  well  as  the  day-to-day  events. 

A  Post  team  of  young,  talented  and  seasoned  re¬ 
porters  with  a  commitment  and  direction  made  u> 
the  frontrunner  in  Cincinnati  political  coverage  in  the 
last  election.  The  team  is  on  the  move  again  to  repeat 
that  victory  this  fall. 


The  CincInnciiH  Post 


Cincinnati's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 


) 
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